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The Bethlehem Road 22 


EDWARD A. CHURCH 


©b where's the road to Bethlehem? — ¥X ask the shepherds as thep watch 
And tho will lead me there? ber their flocks by night: . 
The tise men, when J ask of them, But no directing word can catch 
_ On the same querp share. Sip longing to delight. 
The shops with Christmas gauds are gay, And still goes on the desperate search 
Wihere monep-changers meet: For what so few habe found: 
But toho’s for Bethlehem to-day In mart or street—in home or chureh— 
By its dear one-wap street? @b toho’s for Bethlehem bound? 


XJ ask the angels, and behold, 

Q glorp fills the skies. . 

O©nce more J see, as long of old, 

The Star of Bethlehem rise. 

Through ‘Peace on Earth—Good will to Men’ 
St points the blessed wap, 

Qnvd leads our troubled hearts again 

To where the poung child lap. : 
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All Things Excellently 


RIBUTE to the ministry of Dr. Paul Revere 

Frothingham, who has completed twenty-five 
years in Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
came as movingly from the large company of his 
parishioners and friends who filled the pews as 
from the clerical and lay representatives of church 
and community who spoke eloquently from the 
pulpit. In another issue we shall report the fellow- 
ship meeting of December 17, with the high words of 
affectionate understanding of this man’s consistent 
and increasing service. One could but wonder at 
the diversity of gifts that belong to a minister 
to-day who reaches eminence and wins recognition. 
He must be all things excellently, from preacher to 
administrator. No time before this demanded so 
much of its clergymen. If one of them, as in this 
instance, attains to place, it is because he has been 
blessed by nature, grace, and dedication. 


Our Troubled Theology 


HERE IS NO CONCEALMENT about the 

present troubled theological situation. It is 
with all churches. Ours has its own kind, different 
from the rest only in its subject matter. The 
Journal of Religion considered recently the de- 
velopment of theology in America during the last 
quarter-century. Read it, please; and keep reading 
the Journal, which is the very best reporter and 
interpreter of religion from the theological point 
of view that we know. 

As to our own doctrinal perplexities, 
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with 


-not wrong in this. 


humanism as its affirmative expression, it is well 
to bear in mind that there are clearly marked 
periods in this field. Each period is remembered 
for things left behind. A hundred years ago it 
was the deity of Jesus and the infallibility of the 
Bible; fifty years ago it was miracles and the au- 
thority of the church; to-day it is a theistic idea — 
of God and personal immortality that are doubted 
or denied. Other corollary beliefs are put in the 
crucible, but those noted are the ones that alarm 
the conservative mind. But we venture to say they 
are no more alarming to our day than the denial 
of the dogmas in the earlier time were to their 
days. You cannot have experimentation without 
both the negative and the positive process. People 
are upset. But truth will win. We are not undone 
by the experimentalists. If they were not.alive and 
active, we would stagnate. This is true in all 
churches. Let a man keep the religious spirit and 
serve mankind, and he may think what he will. 
Only, let him and all of us think! 


Peace the Sounder 


EN MAY DOUBT Locarno, but. the fact re- 

mains the Pacts made in the little city are 
Europe’s honest will to peace. On that unhappy 
continent the people and the politicians want no 
more war. And all the world beside wills peace. 
Peace is a prayer to-day—the heart’s sincere desire 
everywhere, everywhere, is peace! Joy to the 
world! Nineteen hundred years, and many centu- 
ries earlier added to these, have not seen the things 
that we see. It is marvelous in our eyes. And 
war? War on the world’s market is quoted so far 
below par, one might expect its bankruptcy. 

But we are too careful to take a chance at dis- 
illusionment. We cautiously contain our idealism. 
We regard the cynic—he is rarer to-day—and for 
the sake of hearing the thing through accept his. 
remark that there is nothing spiritual or ideal in 
Europe’s gesture. It is all purely expedient, he 
says, for economic and political purposes. The 
thing will not last. It was a flat necessity for them 
to sign at Locarno to save themselves. So runs 
the doubting. . 

That is exactly what we wanted to hear. A neces- 
sity! The question is, Can we make a virtue of 
necessity? We think we can. Does it make peace 
less sound that peace is good for expediency’s sake? 


~ On the contrary, it makes peace the sounder be- - 


cause it is true first to that which is natural, to 


- that which is of the earth earthy. 


The world is nearly filled with people who are so 
practical and earthbound as to have little interest 
in a thing unless it affects material things. They are 
It is the beginning of wisdom. 
For example, we only got under headway with pro- 
hibition when men saw the curse of alcohol on mak- 
ing money. It hurt business. Was strong drink 
on that account opposed unworthily? It may be; 
but we should rather believe it was the starting- 
point from which men ascended the scale of values 
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till they found social, moral, national, and spirit 
ual conditions were inextricably woven in with 
this country of the sodden saloon. 

Locarno has reminded us also that we can pro- 
duce a state of mind. Our attitude to war grows 
like our attitude to panics. Charles Seymour tells 
us of the parallel. Before we had the Federal Re- 
serve Act, panics were frequent. By that act cer- 
tain vices were eliminated which lessened the 
danger of panics; and there was a greater effect 
-—the psychological effect. “People began to say,” 
Says professor Seymour in the Yale Review, “ ‘Now 
that we have a Federal Reserve Act, panics are 
impossible.’” Europe is beginning to say, “Now 
that we have the Locarno Pacts, war in Europe 
will be impossible.” As soon as we say a thing 
is impossible, it is impossible! That is where our 
Christmas message enters. 

So we rise from natural to spiritual, from the 
earthy to the heavenly, and the angels lead us in 
the chorus,— 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth, Peace, Good Will toward men! 


The Religious Journalist 


ISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL of the 

Methodist Church spoke the other evening at 
the annual dinner of the Wesleyan Association, 
owner and publisher of Zion’s Herald. The Edi- 
tor of THE REGISTER was one of several editorial 
guests. _The Bishop was speaking of the church 
paper. He showed how Zion’s Herald had been 
one of the mightiest forces in the advancement of 
thought in Methodism. He referred to the impor- 
tance of the popularization of religious truth in 
religious journals. The church paper must also 
serve a constituency. . 

“It should consider itself,” he said, “as commis- 
sioned to seize and publish the best that is stirring 
in the thought of that constituency.” That ex- 
presses what THE REGISTER as well as our admi- 
rable cotemporary is constantly striving to do. 
That does not mean, he explained, that the editor 
should “give the people what they want.” He said, 
“Journalism that follows this cynical advice runs 
straight to demagogism. Suppose, however, we 
make the advice read that we are to give the people 
what their religious interests crave. There can 
hardly be any criticism of the attempt to meet such 
needs.” 

Another idea with which we heartily agree and 
which every skillful editor follows is “the phrasing 
of religious thought that will voice more than the 
opinion of the writer alone.” The paper must artic- 
ulate the mind of its readers. However, the 
Bishop continued, the paper must be prophetic, too. 
It is the duty of “the religious journalist to say 
many things which do not bring comfort to his 
readers.” Zion’s Herald has always been a fearless 
critic of the Church which it serves. It criticizes its 
episcopacy, for example, without gloves. More 
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vital, if it may be, the paper must also be a “voice : 


- 
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always trumpeting in our ears the urgency of prog- 
ress through experiment, no matter how disturb- 
ing at times that voice may be.” Risks and losses 
must be expected. 
Thus spoke a Bishop. And this is a church which 
Unitarians consider orthodox and conservative. As 
a matter of fact, Zion’s Herald is a journal of in- 
trepid courage and progressive intelligence. In 
the “marching Methodist church” it is “going some- 
where” and they follow in its train. j 


After the Call 


CALL to Fifth Avenue is declined! That, as 

the New York World remarks, is news. The 
honor and the glory of such pre-eminent pastoral 
distinction ‘was pushed aside by Dr. Harris E. Kirk, 
of Baltimore, who will remain with his people whom 
he is now serving in his twenty-fifth year. In giv- 
ing his reasons, Dr. Kirk probably went rather be- 
yond the mark in saying, “This is a decision of 
such gravity that self can play no part in it.” As 
a matter of fact, the self is a central and proper 
part in it, and obviously another self could have 
accepted the call. At least, devout members of the 
New York church thought Dr. Kirk’s self would. 
That is a minor point, but it is worth mentioning, 
because there is no time when a minister is more 
prone to be affected by supra-personal delusions 
than when he has received a call. Never does his 
being enter into the making of a decision more 
thoroughly than when he faces an important 
change. 

Dr. Kirk does say something unexceptionable 
that his peers will read with their own understand- 
ing. “Conditions quite out of the ordinary,” he 
says, “have developed since this call was made.” 
One of them is “the amazing awakening of my own 
congregation.” In other words, the congregation 
was easing off, and when they found a great church 
wanted their minister they awoke spiritually and 
promised to be good and faithful! How many men 
know of this galvanic effect after the “call is 
made”? Whole congregations grow torpid and 
shamefully negligent, and then the minister, who 
has been eating his heart out and doing his work 
like a thoroughbred, gets a mark of recognition. 
He is true to gospel if he shake the dust of that 
dumb parish from his feet. We know a genius of 
a man whose congregations in a Middle Western 
city were disgracefully small. They admired him 
and gave him absent treatment. A great church 
said, “Come.” He did. Thank God, there are 
other churches—we think of one now—that can 
savy when a beckoning comes to their beloved min- 
ister to move on, “We were loyal to him, and our 
gratitude and blessing go with him always!” 


A Joyous Christmas ! 


To all our readers, and to all the world, THE R&c- 
ISTER wishes the most joyous Christmas. 


_ A New Locarno and More Peace 


Unfinished business that still needs attention in Europe 


Soria, November 21. 


OW THAT PARLIAMENTS are tak- 

ing up the treaties made at the confer- 
ence of Locarno for ratification, it is be- 
coming apparent that the nations, gathered 
together through their representatives in 
the little Swiss city, took a wide step 
forward in the direction of international 
peace. The “Final Protocol”; the treaty 
of mutual guarantee between Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Belgium, and Italy ; 
arbitration conventions between Germany 
on the one hand and France and Belgium 
on the other; arbitration treaties between 
Germany on the one hand and Poland and 
Czechoslovakia on the other; draft treaties 
between France on the one hand and 
Poland and Czechoslovakia on the other, 
constitute new and powerful guarantees 
for the maintenance of peace among the 
nations. The different points of view of 


the various statesmen who foregathered at © 


Locarno are reflected in the Treaty of 
Mutual Guarantee, in the new French 
treaties of alliance, and in the arbitration 
conventions. Taken all together they con- 
stitute the most powerful obstacle to a 
new war that has ever been presented be- 
fore the nations formerly at war. 


OVERSHADOWED by the decisions of 
Locarno, the problems pending between 
Germany and the allied powers are being 
rapidly advanced toward a solution. Al- 
ready the most difficult of these, the evac- 
uation of Cologne, is being made soluble. 
France has fixed upon the date of Decem- 
ber 1 for the departure of the last of her 
garrison -from Cologne. The security of 
_ Alsace-Lorraine was pledged by Germany’s 
declaration before the conference of Lo- 
carno was held, that she would make no 
further attempt to invade these two prov- 
inces. So far as any fear of another 
attempt by Germany to take back Alsace 
and Lorraine by force of arms is con- 
cerned, Europe may rest in peace—and she 


will undoubtedly relish the opportunity. 


The recent advances that Germany has 
been making in commerce furnish another 
assurance against renewed hostilities to 
the Old World. Even the situation in 
Pastern Europe, which conveyed, or 
seemed to convey, the menace of a new 
clash between Germany, on the one hand, 
and Poland and Czchoslovakia on the 
other, has been materially eased by the 
agreement attained at Locarno among the 
three powers and France. The arbitra- 
tion treaty initialed by the three powers 
at Locarno transforms the area of poten- 
tial trouble in Hastern Burope to a scene 
of promised arbitration in case of a 
clash. Even that dangerous spot on the 
topography of Europe, the “corridor” end- 
ing’ at Danzig, becomes materially less 
fraught with danger. The magie word 
“arbitration” proves Europe’s sincerity at 
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this point, too. -The agreement between 
Germany and Poland to arbitrate in the 
event of a disagreement is in. itself an ele- 
ment of success for the cause of universal 
peace. 

Many of the clauses adopted at Locarno 
are capable of misconstruction or misun- 
derstanding, but a great area of uncer- 
tainty is eliminated from Europe’s topog- 
raphy. Predictions a few months ago, 
that Germany and Poland would be at 
war in the near future over the “corridor,” 
and that France would be drawn into that 


IN THE NEWS 


WHO WAS JESUS? HE ASKS 


Victor B®. Harlow, at the birthday season of the 
Founder of a world religion, lectures to Unita- 
rian laymen under the auspices of the League, 
of which he is a member and councilor, on the 
real facts as gleaned from long study of those 
times and the Bible records. He is the author 


of the volume “Jesus the Man” 


war because of her natural desire to pro- 
tect her eastern ally, appear after Locarno 
to have been based upon groundless fears. 
With Poland a member of the League of 
Nations, and Germany a forthcoming mem- 
ber of it, the danger of a clash between 
those two powers has been removed. Po- 
land and Germany will continue to be good 
neighbors in the future, as they are now. 
Danzig has been removed as a cause for 
another European war. y 

British influence proved effective in the 
interests of international peace at Locarno. 
At the conference, as in similar circum- 
stances in the relations among nations, 


‘blood proved thicker than water, as the 


English sporting phrase goes. In all her 
relations with the nation related to it by 


blood, Great Britain has been a mighty 
help to Germany. Predictions, even, that 
Germany is destined to recover a large 
part of her colonial empire, are based upon 
Mr. Chamberlain’s prediction that in the 
colonial respect things will be evened up 
eventually between Great Britain and de- 
feated Germany. It is quite apparent 
that, industrially, the British are looking 
forward to the day when Germany will 
be their best customer, as she has been in 
the past. Germany’s industrial progress 
in the recent past shows results which 
Great Britain must view with satisfaction. 
Certainly at Locarno Mr. Chamberlain, the 
British foreign secretary, stood promi- 
nently and effectively for an international 
settlement in which Germany’s interests 
should not be permitted to suffer injustice 
or neglect. 

A new spirit was noted in Europe’s lat- 
est conference to deal with the problems 
after the war. <A good deal of the injus- 
tice which the victorious powers imposed . 
upon defeated Germany, in the moment of 
victory, was eliminated by the deeds done 
at Locarno. Yet much remains to be done 


' to adjust the relations between the smaller 


victorious powers and the defeated ones. 
The hatred underlying the surface of 
things in that half of the formerly warring 
Europe was demonstrated at the end of 
last month, when Greece, armed to the 
teeth, attacked Bulgaria, disarmed by the 
treaty of Neuilly. The effectiveness of the 
League of Nations to prevent the outbreak 
of new wars was shown in this interna- 
tional incident. Geneva quickly stopped 
the hostilities, and a commission under 
the chairmanship of Sir Horace Rumbold, 
British ambassador at Madrid, repaired to 
the Balkans to investigate the situation. 
After a visit to Petritch, the Bulgarian 
town attacked by the Greek army of 30,000 
men, the commission proceeded. to Salonica 
and then to Athens. It arrived at Sofia 
to-day. From here it will proceed to 
Geneva, to submit its report to the Council 
of the League of Nations. 


THE ACTION of the council proved as 
effective in this instance as it had several 
years ago, when Jugoslavia seized a bit 
of territory contested between it and Al- 
bania. The promptness and the effective- 
ness of the action at Petritch gives ground 
for the belief that in all similar cireum- 
stances the League can prevent the out- 
break of hostilities between nations. 
What is needed to make such conflicts im- 
possible in the future is the calling of a 
new Locarno to introduce harmonious rela- 
tions between the small powers, as it has 
conspicuously introduced such relations be- 
tween the greater powers. Such a confer- 
ence, there is every reason to believe, will 
be called in the future. Europe cannot be 


partly in a pacific and partly in a warlike 


(Continued on page 1271) 


Wherefore glorify ye the Lord, in the fires. 
—ISAIAH xxiv. ‘1. 


HEN THE FIRST Christian mission- 
aries pursued their way into the 
Northland, they found a well-established 
festival which had become a vital part 
of an earnest, primitive philosophy. It was 


a solemn yet joyful recognition of the . 


recurrence of life in the midst of death: 
an observance of that welcomed season 
when long nights and gray shadows are 


‘superseded by sunlight and lengthening 
days! 


Into the heart of the forest at this 
time of the year, our northern progenitors 
went to gather the symbols of life and 
renewal with great rejoicing, and with 
childlike hearts they brought back the red 
berries and the evergreen. The great fir- 
trees were given a conspicuous place in 


-every home, and were elaborately deco- | 
- rated with all good signs of cheer. Around 


these tokens of life gathered, with the 
years, numerous customs which were a 
composite of many similar festivals in 
many lands. 


Now the Christian missionaries, with 


tact and insight, instead of trying to de- 


stroy this Pagan festival of the New Year, 
sought rather to combine it with the cele- 
bration of the Nativity, hoping ‘to purify 
it of its less attractive aspects and to 
spiritualize it with thoughts indicative of 
a deeper hope and a more abiding joy. 
Much later, however, when the Christian 
calendar was established, the festivals of 
New Year and Christmas were separated, 
but it is interesting, and I think signifi- 
cant, that in the separation, Christmas 
took with it the light, the color, the ever- 
green, holly, and mistletoe, the picturesque 
customs, and much else that belonged 
originally to the old Pagan festival of 
New Year's, and that appeals to our still 


- childlike hearts. 


Thus each year our observance of the 
birth of the Christ-Child reflects almost 
every aspect of religious thought and 
feeling which has come down to us from 
sources Greek and Roman, Teutonic and 
‘Slay, and probably, as we are told, from 
a pre-Aryan society,—all of which, in this 
mingling of Christmas and New Year, have 
preserved, in kindred symbols, a festival 
of hope and good cheer: a religion of con- 
fidence and glad expectation. 

Like a little stream having its source 
in some remote place near the summit of 
‘the mountain, fed, as it journeys down- 
ward, by many tributaries, Christmas as 
we observe it to-day is the resultant of a 
gathering of many symbols, all of which, 
even unto the least, had once a correspond- 
ing reality in the heart of the human race. 

Now it happens that our Puritan an- 


‘eestors, whose conception of Christianity . 


was abstract rather than imaginative; 
who were little concerned with the life, 
but tremendously alive to the meaning of 
Jesus’ death,—these Puritans before they 
consecrated our New England shorés were 
bitter in their denunciation of the festival 
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of Christmas. It was their protest which 
prompted. the passing of the following 
order, by the Lords and Commons of Eng- 
land in the year 1644: “Whereas some 
doubts have been raised whether the next 
Fast shall be celebrated because it falls 
on the day which heretofore was usually 
called ‘the feast of the Nativity,’ the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament assembled do 
order and ordain that public notice be 
given, that the Fast appointed to be kept 
the last Wednesday of every month, ought 
to be observed, and that this day in par- 
ticular is to be kept with the more solemn 
humiliation, because it may eall to remem- 
brance our sins, and the sins of our fore- 
fathers who have turned this feast, pre- 
tending the memory of Christ, into an 
extreme forgetfulness of Him, by giving 
liberty to carnal delights, being contrary 
to the spiritual life of Christ in our souls.” 

This suspicion of, and an open rebellion 
against, a merry Christmas, found further 
expression among the Puritans of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. Distrustful of 
all joyous expression, they decreed that 
the observance of Christmas in New BEng- 
land should be devoid of all evidence of 
gayety and color. Green boughs, berries, 
and lighted trees were forbidden, and it 
is significant that the custom of observing 
the sacrifice and fortitude of their fore- 
fathers comes the Sunday before Christ- 
mas. 

These great spiritual corte mindful 
that the Christmas festival, as it had come 
down to us from the remote past, was a 
blending of Teutonic ceremonies, Druid 
rites, and the Roman Saturnalia; know- 
ing full well that it was the Roman or 
Latin Chureh which finally fixed the date 
of Christ’s nativity on the very day on 
which the ancient Romans celebrated the 
feast of their goddess Bruma—and with a 
passion for reality in their hearts which 
has not been surpassed—what wonder that 
they insisted that the observance of a day 
set apart to the memory of Christ should 
be somber and penitential! 

‘As we all look back upon the Master’s 
life, we see how great was the shadow 
which lay so soon across his way. The 
flight into Egypt follows all too closely 
upon the hours of adoration! Back 
of the somewhat artistic arrangement and 
dim glow of Bethlehem there were grim 
realities. To apprehend fully that first 
Christmas we ought always to remember 
that it was a long way to the City of 
David, and that Mary was weary. We 
ought to recall that the human cry that 
night meant pain and anguish; that only 
clumsy hands were there to minister to 
the human need; that there was an anx- 
ious father’s heart. No cattle really made 
obeisance. It was poverty and grim reality 
which looked upon that Holy Night! 
It was the beginning of a brief life, soon 
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-to become acquainted with grief; all too 


soon to be laid down, with tragic beauty, 
as a redemption for the sins of the world. 
We can understand how there should be 
those whose remembrance of that life 


eel | Che Christmas Bi ire’ 


should be “somber and penitential.” But 
Wwe also remember that it was the blessed 
child of Mary and Joseph who spoke so 
often of the joy that was in him; and 
whose religion, entering into human hearts, 
filleth them with gladness and exaltation. 
That was the remembrance which prompted 
the gospel writer to proclaim that the 
angels sang when Christ was born: it was 


hope that saw the star shining in the 
night! 


There is an Icelandic myth which con- 
cerns the mountain-ash. It says “This is 
called the sacred tree, because once, on 
Christmas night, all its branches were 
found thickly covered with glowing lights 
which even the winter wind could not ex- 
tinguish, blow he never so lustily.” 

Is not this suggestive of the spirit of 
Christmas? At this time of the year, the 
Christ-light enters into the darkest recesses 
of the human heart—and no storm, how- 
ever lustily it may beat upon the Chris- 
tian heart, can put out the Christmas- 
light ! 


Yea, verily, these customs, which have 
come down to us from so many sources, 
are really the symbols of something deep 
in the heart of man. They grip our 
imagination and hold us captive, because 
we are children of hope. 

And among all these many customs there 
is one, which had its greatest develop- 
ment in England, which I suggest as being 
pre-eminently symbolic of the true Christ- 
mas spirit. 
mas-log! 

This ancient custom, familiar to many 
countries, was the occasion when the 
family went into the heart of the forest, 
and after cutting and adorning the log 
with ribbons and garlands, drew it home 
in state; with music and pomp it was in- 
stalled in the great fireplace and lighted 
with pieces saved from last year’s tree. 

Could there be a finer symbol of Christ- 
mas than that? A great fire, sending out 
light and warmth and cheer, while the 
storms beat without! Our mind goes 
back to Whittier : 


Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about; 
Content to let the north wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door. 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat. 
What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 


Fire, whether it be on the hearth or 
in the human heart, is a thing of terrific 
defying beauty. Its indifference to wind 
and winter; its magic to make us dream 
the new dreams—to be self-forgetting and 
generous—that is its mysterious charm. 

As we gather about the fires of Chris- 
mas, “the freezing reason’s colder part,” 
gives way to the deeper instincts of the 
heart. We become poets and peers and 
friends. We feel the magic of an unseen 
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It is the burning of the Christ- 
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spirit bidding our sympathies expand; our 


sense of human obligation is broadened 
and deepened! The boundaries of life 
are widened ! 

It is not difficult to understand why 
men, once upon a time, were fire wor- 
shipers. The flame in all ages, has exer- 
cised a mystical potency over the human 
spirit. We may not understand why, when 
nature is indicative of desolation and 
death, the heart of man should be most 
joyous: we may not be able to formulate 
a philosophic background for all this; 
but if I were to venture an answer, I would 
suggest that it is the great perpetual wit- 
ness that we are all dream-children, and 
that our power to wrest out of winter 
a place of warmth and cheer, to see the 
day in the night, to see the dawn of peace 
in the midst of battle—that the answer 
to all this is that our lives come into this 
great world “charged with a flame” which 
needs only that the Spirit should breathe 
upon to make glow with light and warmth. 


The glory of life—without which it 
would always be winter—is our mysteri- 
ous power to sing songs of hope and cheer 
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in the darkest night. That is the meas- 
ure of a man: the measure of his vision! 
Has it not been said with great insight 
that man is pre-eminently the creature 
who sees? Other creatures, with whom he 
shares so much in common, look up at the 
stars in silence, but only man could have 
conceived that one of those stars should 
have left its appointed course to lead 
Wise Men and Shepherds in common ado- 
ration of a little babe in Bethlehem. 
Man is, as Wordsworth says, 
That eye amongst the blind 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind. 


And so I think that if ever we should 
be glad, it is at Christmas time, when the 
human heart is kindled anew by the fire 
which was lighted in old Bethlehem so 
long ago. That was a fire which will 
never go out—which will never cease to 
defy the most perilous storms—a fire di- 
vine, which will continue to burn until 
all hearts and all peoples are gathered 
about it. 


There are many grim and disturbing 


realities in the world at this Christmas- ~~ 
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tide: the winds without still blow lustily 


‘around the fires of the heart. I believe, 


however, that the inclusive vision in the 
soul of man was never greater than it is 
to-day; and just as Love and Faith have 
clothed the grim realities of that Holy 
Night in far Palestine with song and light, 
so the ideal values in the heart of the 
race, are seeking for ever larger and 
larger expression—and in God's good time 
will fulfill the prophecy of an enduring 
peace ! 


Dreams, are they? But ye cannot stay them 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 
Truth, Love, Justice,—if ye stay them, 
Return with more than earthly power: 
Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That send the spring through leaf and spray, 
Drive back the sun from the Eastern mountain, 
Then—bid this mightier movement stay. 


His the dawn! The Dawn! The nations 
From East to West have heard a ery— . 
Tho’ all earth’s blood-red generations 

By hate and slaughter climbed thus high, 
Here—on this height—still to aspire, 

One only path remains untrod: 

One path of love and peace climbs higher 
Oh, make ye straight that highway for our God! 


Europe Feels Strongly for Peace 


A Christmas letter which looks to Locarno and after 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, December 1, 1925. 


F THIS LETTER should appear in Tan 
ReGIsteR before Christmas, I wish it to 


’ bear to all my American readers my best 


wishes for the Happy Season, and for the 
years to come. I am writing on the eve 
of the signing of the Locarno Treaty in 
London. It is, in many ways, a great 
occasion, and no one grudges the Knight 
of the Garter to Mr. Austin Chamberlain. 
The outstanding gain from Locarno is the 
entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations. Will it now be possible before 
very long to get Russia in? If the spirit 
‘which was undoubtedly present at Locarno 
spreads, and the Locarno agreements are 
loyally carried out, and Europe can 
provide America with some sub- 
stantial evidence that it is turning 
away from militarism, is it un- 
reasonable to hope that America 
will reconsider her attitude toward 
the League? 

I have always sympathized with 
America’s dread of being entangled 
in the intrigues of European pol- 
icy. But if we do really and truly 
set our house in order, and put our 
cards on the table, I have always 
believed that the United States 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


to the angels’ song. There is no doubt 
that for various reasons the feeling for 
peace is very strong; stronger, I think, 
than at any previous time since the war. 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., has written a pow- 
erful and popular book entitled “Now is 
the Time.” He stresses the point that this 
is an exceptional opportunity to make 
peace secure. The main argument used 
against war, though many others are mar- 
shaled, is its utter futility and imbecility. 
Mr. Ponsonby is pursuing a campaign and 
getting a peace letter signed by all those 
who are willing to take a vow that under 
no circumstances whatever will they sup- 
port a war. Thousands of people are 


Only a Song 


HUGH ROBERT ORR 


Only a song, yet from the Syrian sky, 
While shepherds watched on that star-haunted hill, 
A heavenly music as of angels nigh 

Fell on their hearts while all the world was still. 
And it was ever some lone star of hope, 

Burning above man’s weariness and pain, 

That lit the shadowy way that he must grope 
Until he knew his groping was not vain. 


will be ready to join hands in the 
constructive work of world peace. 

Now, as Christmas is drawing 
near, we are thinking hard about 
these things, and wondering how 
much concrete reality we can give 


Dust unto dust, the ages lay all low— 

Proud Cesar’s palace and an empire’s power; 
Splendor of temple, fashioned faith,—all go, 
Swept to oblivion in their shining hour. 

All these are prey for time and teeth of rust; 
Hope only lives, and song—they are not dust. 


signing this letter up and down the 
country. 

Then there is Mr. Peat’s campaign 
“Arbitrate First.” This is a pledge on 
the part of all who sign it not to support 
any war if the dispute has not been first 
submitted to arbitration. There is no con- 
tradiction between these two pledges; any 
person could sign both. Congregational 
ministers also are forming a society in 
which each member will pledge himself to 
do his utmost to prevent war coming, and 
if it comes to do nothing whatever to sup- 
port it. It has been pointed out that this 
kind of pledge is not consistent with the 
support of the League of Nations which, 

in the end, depends on military 

sanction. This is not a point that 
one need worry about. The League 
of Nations does not contemplate 
war at all as a method of settling 
disputes. It would never resort to 
military force except as a last 
step, after the case had been ad- 
judicated and practically a world 
verdict pronounced upon it, and 
then only in restraint. The action 
of the League in the matter would 
be analogous to the action of our 
police force, and not analogous at 
all to the two or more nations fly- 
ing at each others’ throats, even 
before they have discussed the 
issues between them. But all the 
real friends of the League hope 
’ that it will never have to do even 
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this much. I should dread the day when— 


the League had to apply military sanction. 
I doubt if the League would ever survive 
it. Fighting is such a devilish thing that 
even if you go into it for a good purpose 
you probably come out of it morally dam- 
aged. Nor am I sure that the nations of 


the League would keep together through 


' of settling disputes 


- ing of public opinion. 


such action, even though they started to- 
gether. The devil would have go many 
suggestions to make by the way. I be- 
lieve this is so much in the minds of 
nearly all supporters of the League that 
its use of military power is extremely im- 
probable and remote. 

Meanwhile, what the League is aiming 
at is to do away with war as a means 
between nations. 
Wherever it has intervened and prevailed, 
it has done so, not by the threat of force, 
but by the force of reason and the focus- 
In these last days, 
it has stopped a war between Greece and 
Bulgaria. The things which the League 
has been able to do in spite of its limita- 
tions make one ask what could it not do 
with Germany and Russia and America 
in it. Christmas must call upon the 
churches again for their peace message. 


_ And they will sing of bringing the world 


to Christ. 

What is bringing the world to ‘Christ? 
What is the Christ to whom we want to 
bring the world, and what world do we 
want to bring to Him? The modern world 
cannot be brought to the Christ of the 
Athanasian Creed, the Nicene Creed, or 
even the Apostles’ Creed. The Christ of 
the Apostles’ Creed descends into hell and 
ascends into heaven. The modern man 
does not think in these terms at all, and 
it is only by giving the words a figurative 
meaning which did not originally belong 
to them that anyone can intelligently use 
them. When I ask myself what I mean 
by bringing the world to Christ, I can only 
answer that I mean bringing it to a cer- 
tain faith and to a certain spirit of life— 
the faith and trust in the infinite goodness 
of God, the faith that love is at the core 
of the universe, and the spirit of unselfish 
loving service to man. These are what 
Christ stands for in my mind. Is not 
Christ a Saviour? Yes, only in so far as 
He kindles in me that faith, and sustains 
in me that spirit. A man may subscribe 
to any doctrine of Christ in any creed, but 
that will not save him; it might not 
affect in the least his moral and spiritual 
qualities, and it is in that realm salvation 
takes place. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S PROSECUTION 
of the Communists has resulted in a ver- 
dict against the twelve men, five of whom 
have been sent to twelve months in the 
second division, and the other seven to six 
months. 
be in prison is another question. There 


is a considerable agitation for their relief 


ever with their doctrines. 


among those who have no sympathy what- 
I was much 


amused the other day to read in an Amer- 


ican journal something to the effect that 
communism had struck terror at last into 
the British heart, Living here at the 


How long the men will really 
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center of things, I wonder where the terror 
resides. Nobody takes very seriously the 
question at all. As to the Government 
prosecution, everybody knows that it is 
much more a political business than a 
serious tackling of any real danger. 
Things look so different from a great dis- 
tance from what they do close at hand. 
From reports that come across the seas 
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one often gets a wrong idea of what is 
really taking place. I can assure my 
American readers that there is no terror of 
Communism in Wngland, unless it be 
among neurotic old ladies or gentlemen 
who have really no understanding of 
things. Do not mistake bogey-writings, 
which is done for political purposes, as 
any revelation of the true state of things. 


R 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Stricken Minister 
To the Editor of Tue Curistran RecistTer :-— 


In a September issue of Tue RearsTer 
you were so kind as to publish an appeal 
for funds to aid-‘‘Mr, Z,” a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School, who, after 
some years of service in our ministry, was, 
the past February, stricken with paralysis, 
leaving his wife and two children in 
straits. I am anxious not only that those 
who promptly and generously contributed 
to relieve this unfortunate situation may 
be notified that their gifts have been 
received and forwarded ; but also that they 
may be apprised of the fact that Mr. Z is 
somewhat better and, through the co-opera- 
tion of several agencies, his family are 
assured of a steady though meagre monthly 
support. Further assistance from readers 
of Tur Reeister will be most helpful. 
From pressure of work, I have been un- 
able to acknowledge individually responses 
to my first appeal. The following gifts 
have been gratefully received: 


H, S., Brookline, Mass.......+...+. 
. H., Charleston, N.H 


$10.00 
25.00 


iG: RB. (ee Pittsburgh, Pa......«seesess 3.00 
H. C. C, E.G. S., Marietta, Ohio...... 10.00 
A. BE. G. Ann Arbor, Mich... «stems 1 10.00 
F, A. H., Center Sandwich, N.H...... 15.00 
OS Ae ‘New York City... .«:«siuees « 10.00 
M. BD. B., Brooklyn, N.Y.....+sseecee 25.00 
M. A., Brooklyn, N.Y... .6..+-scvwseres 10.00 
C. HE. S., Sewickley, Pa........+++-+- 2.00 
A. iN Lexington, Va.....-sssvewesns 5.00 
W. LL. S., St. Louis, Mo.......+ s+. 25.00 
M.'P. aye 3, Greenfield, Mase’. «+ seamiestens 2.00 
vt Gaon BB ie Newburgh, CP Peer oe 50.00 
C. A. P., Lancaster, Pa.......... fies 10-00 
F. J. M., Wilton, NBS ee 100.00 
wiaaw . McA.., San Antonio, Tex.......«. 10.00 
W. M. B., West Newton, Mags,. sven es 5.00 
M. a R., "New York City’. . 5. +> Sierras 25.00 
J, N. B., Santa Cruz, Calif......... Siecie 5.00 

ITOERD fac o blad.0'¢ eee a ler ammetata $357.00 


ARLES H, Ly TrT.n. 
MBADVILLE, PA. CHARLES 


Exception Noted 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN Reaister :-— 


In an articde by Walter Prichard Haton 
in your issue of October 29, he speaks of 
the intolerance of the Unitarian ministers 
of Boston and vicinity in regard to associa- 
tion with Theodore Parker, and asserts, 
“By this time no other Unitarian minister 
would exchange pulpits with Theodore Par- 
ker. One did try it and was fired from 
his church.” Who this minister was he 
did not state, but on the twenty-sixth day of 
January, 1845, Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
exchanged pulpits with Parker and he 
was certainly not “fired from his church !” 
It is true that “after sorrowful and friendly 
discussions, fifteen valued members of the 
Church of the Disciples withdrew and with 
their friends founded another Unitarian 


church.” 


Many years later, Dr. Clarke writes to 
a friend who had asked him about the in- 
cident. He said, “I am happy to say that 
those who left our church and those who 
remained, being equally convinced of the 
entire conscientiousness of the opposite 
party, never departed from friendly rela- 
tions with each other” (from Biography 
of Dr, Clarke, Edward Eyerett Hale). 
The intolerance spoken of by Mr. Haton 
was certainly unchristian and narrow 
enough, but I think the exception should 
be correctly noted. 
HMMA L. Catt, M.D. 
CAMBRIDGH, MASS, 


A Great Dutch Liberal 


To the Editor of Tum CurisTiIAN Raeais'rer -— 
At the age of thirty-nine, Dr. K. H. Roes- 
singh, professor of theology in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, Holland, passed away. 
Not only because I was born in the same 
town as Professor Roessingh, but also 
because of the fact that he was well 
acquainted with the United States, I would 
like to say some words in his memory. 

In 1923 Professor Roessingh made a tour 
of this country, and many will remember 
him from the lectures and sermons which 
he delivered at various places during that 
visit. Roessingh must have realized that 
through an exchange of thought and 
reciprocal observation of church organi- 
zation more fruitful and sounder things 
can be achieved. In this country Roes- 
singh explained principles and opinions of 
the liberal faith on the other side of the 
Atlantic; in Holland he undoubtedly gave 
his impressions of the practical and demo- 
eratie church organization of church life 
in America. 

In the theological and _ philosophical 
field Holland has produced great men; 
¢.g., Spinoza, Thomas 4 Kempis, and Hras- 
mus, also Van Heusde, Van Oort, Hofstede 
de Groot, Cornelis W. Opzoomer, and 
Scholten. Mainly through the influence of 
the German “Vermittlungstheologie” of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
latter have become the pioneers of modern 
liberal Christianity in Holland and have 
brought about the split in the conservative 
National Reformed Church. Roessingh 
proceeded along the road which they 
traveled, and we should place him high in 
the ranks of these great scholars. 

Professor Roessingh has been an en- 
lightened interpreter of Christianity, al- 
ways conscious of the fact that true 
modernism can lead the way to a realiza- 
tion of the social ideal. 

The most important work of Professor 
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Religion Around the World 


. Dancing Dervishes Are Gone; 
Freedom for Faiths in Turkey 


What will the writer-tourists in Turkey 
do now without the dancing dervishes? 
Twenty thousand dervishes have been put. 
out of business and must seek their liveli- 
hood in more prosaic pursuits. _This has 
come out of the steady, determined efforts 
of the Angora Government to separate 
church and state. The Turks are fepudi- 
ating Islam; not the common people—yet, 
but the leaders of the new Turkey. Rey. 
E. Stanley Jones, writing in the New York 
Christian Advocate, analyzes some of the 
recent developments that have been given 
so much publicity in the daily press. The 
Council of Ministers, on September 2, 
adopted a resolution closing all the tekkes, 
or Moslem monasteries, and abolishing. all 
holy orders, sheiks or dervishes, in the 
Turkish Republic. 

But there is little or no interest in 
Christianity as such, Mr. Jones reminds 
his readers. That is, the religion of the 
so-called “Christian” nations that have 
embroiled Turkey in so many unhappy and 
tragic situations. Christians have suft- 
fered terribly at the hands of Turks and 
_ Turks at the hands of Christians. The 
writer has heard on all hands that Turk 
' and Armenian got along like brothers until 
about fifty years ago, when the great 
“Christian” powers began to use them as 
pawns in the game of empire. “The blame 
for the massacres can, for the most part, 
be laid not upon the Turk or the Arme- 
nians, but upon the great powers.” ‘This 
is the unahimous opinion of the objective 
viewpoint. Protestantism is the only form 
of religion that has been presented to the 
Turk in terms of good will and service. 
Tue REGISTER has called attention to the 
nonseetarian work being done in that land 
under the Universalist Golden Rule Fund 
' with the co-operation of the Turkish Goy- 
ernment. 

Dr. James L. Barton reminded the 
American Board the other day that the 
treaties entered into by Turkey with Eng- 
land, France, and other countries guaran- 
tee the free exercise, in public or private, 
of all faiths by the inhabitants of Turkey. 
With religious freedom, and no ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, and the separation of education 
_ and religion, a new era of liberty is coming 
in the republic, Mr. Barton said. 

Nevertheless, there are persistent reports 
that thousands of Christians in the Mosul 
region have been suffering massacre and 
exile at the hands of Turkish soldiers. 
The Turks’ excuse seems to be that these 
Christian communities rebelled against 
Turkey during the World War, and that 
now, as a precaution, they must be dis- 
possessed. At all events, the animus 
seems to be political, and the ethics of 
such treatment have not been completely 
outlawed by “Christian” nations. The 
same persecution is reported of other 
Christian communities in the Turkish Re- 
_ public,—Jacobites, Nestorians, Christian 
Uniates, Syrian Catholics. Many of these 
communities date as far back as the fifth 
century. Nestorianism, for example, was 
a heresy condemned at the Third Council 
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of Ephesus in 431. Later the Nestorians, 


“who had organized a church in Syria, 


spread throughout the Hast. Tradition- 
ally, the Mohammedans have treated the 
Nestorians with special tolerance, prob- 
ably with the idea of keeping up a division 
in Christianity in the Hast. 


Play and Opera from Bible 


John Masefield’s play, “The Trial of 
Jesus,” was performed privately last 
spring and is now in book form from a 
London publishing house. “I. B.,” in the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, states that 
“since the character of Christ appears and 
speaks, it is unlikely that there will be a 
license for public performances if the 
Censor maintains his present policy with 
regurd to religious drama.” This critic 
observes that the reticence of the central 
figure in the play—Jesus speaks very little 
at the trial—makes the dramatic value of 
the play depend largely on the other char- 
acters, Pilate, Herod, Procula, Barabbas, 
and Judas. They are interesting, and are 
amplified from Mr. Masefield’s earlier play, 
“Good Friday,’ which, since the trial and 
crucifixion are revealed through characters 
other than Jesus, was acted at a regular 
theater in England during Holy Week. 

Another interesting art portrayal of Bib- 
lical narrative presented during the year 


‘was Ira B. Arnstein’s opera, “The Song 


of David,” first staged in New York City 
lust May. The composer follows the 
Scripture story closely, allotting the prin- 
cipal airs to the male characters and re- 
serving the best music for the hero, David. 


Enter the Small Givers 


When Bishop Lawrence of the Episcopal 
diocese of Massachusetts set out to gather 
$100,000 and received $117,000, he found 
out that the large givers had died and that 
few are coming to take their place. Hence 
the “community chest” idea in philan- 
thropie work. A writer in Boston, Mass., 
Transcript reviews the Bishop’s talk at a 
recent diocesan meeting. Bishop Lawrence 
went on to say that a new rich class is 
taking the place of the large givers, a 
social group which is not being educated 
to support the church. 

But another person is taking the place 
of the large giver,—the capitalistic worker, 
the man whose wages have gone up, the 
workman everywhere in the country who 
has his automobile, is paying on his home, 
invests his money in stocks and bonds of 
“capitalistic’ concerns. It is this body 
of the people who are supporting the new 
debt-free church—not the gifts of a few 
wealthy communicants, but the great 
spread of modest givers. The every-mem- 
ber canvass is a symptom of this condition 
which has changed the whole method of 
money-raising, The spirit is reaching the 
mass of the people in educating them to 
their responsibility for the altruistic and 
philanthropic institutions through which 
they live. 
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Poor Stuff from Preacher? 
What Do They Pay For? 


A flood of protests and explanations has 
followed the complaint of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the recent Church Con- 
gress in Hngland that poor preaching in 
the Church of England was driving people 
from the churches. Why is the preaching 
poor? One clergyman spoke the mind of 
many of his colleagues when he quoted 
the great Dr. Chalmers: “My people ex- 
pect me to work like a horse for six days; 
and on the seventh day they expect the 
horse to preach.” With pastoral. calling, 
the visitation of the sick, the hundred-odd 
parish engagements, the administration of 
parish affairs, and the demands of the 
modern “institutional” church that strives 
to meet manifold social needs, it is true 
that clergymen too often have little time 
for study. In a well-to-do parish, the 
good preacher can be relieved of much 
parochial labor by the services of an as- 
sistant or parish administrator. What 
about the poor parishes? 

But there are other reasons for poor 
preaching. “Artifex,”’ in the Manchester 
(England) Guardian Weekly, lays his 
finger on a weak spot: “Another reason 
for poor sermons is the neglect of the- 
ology in the training of the clergy. No 
man would expect to do good work as a 
doctor with a total ignorance of medicine, 
or as a lawyer with no knowledge of law. 
Yet many men are ordained on a classical, 
historical, or science degree, with no more 
knowledge of theology than will enable 
them to slip through the bishop’s exami- 
nation.” 

This leads him to what he considers 
the chief cause—the overworking of the 
single-handed clergyman. Moreover, how 
is the parson on the average salary able 
to buy good books? He adds: “I fear in 
many cases if a congregation get poor 
stuff from their parson they get better 
than they pay for.” The sermon, “Arti- 
fex” maintains, has not kept pace with 
the general rise in intelligence and educa- 
tion. He scorns the attitude of those 
clergymen who depreciate preaching and 
who say that people should come to wor- 
ship, not to listen to sermons. 


——- - 


What is Modest Dress? 


Roman Catholie ecclesiastics here and 
there are crusading against immodesty in 
women’s attire, and the Christian Work 
is led to remark editorially that ideas of 
propriety in dress result almost wholly 
from custom. For instance, until yester- 
day, there was the veiled face of women 
in Turkey ; and until day before yesterday 
in this country, women’s ankles were 
dubious morality. Of course, the object 
of changing styles is simply to get people 
to buy new clothes when otherwise they 
would not. The editorial concludes: 

“One of these days . . . we shall 
apply brains to the matter of clothing. . . 
In that day, we are going to think of 
two things: what method of dress really 
produces the finest physical health and 
vigor? and what mode is the 5 ee! 
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artistic, charming the eye most? And 


when we have worked out these problems. 


we are going to adjust our social habits 


in such a way that, whatever results in 
the way of dress, once we are used to it, 
we shall find the thing most conducive 


. to a healthy and normal and fine attitude 


of men and women and boys and girls 
toward each other.” 
-- Catholic, Jew, Protestant 

In the celebration of Thanksgiving in 
Buffalo, N.Y., Bishop Turner of the Cuth- 
olic church, Rabbi Fink of Temple Beth 


Zion, as a representative of the Jewish 


people, and Rey. Dr. Don D. Tullis, cep- 
resenting the Council of Churches, co- 
operative organization for 130 Protestant 
churches, of eleven different denominations, 


_ signed a joint message for the day which 


was published in the daily papers. In 
part, they said: “No occasion is, perhaps, 
better suited [than Thanksgiving], for 
remembering the debt which America owes 
alike to Catholic, Jew, and Protestant, 


and how intertwined are their contribu- 


tions to the spread of religion and the 
progress of this commonwealth. In our 
good will to one another let us not forget 


that our three chief religions look back. 


with reverence to the same Holy Land and 
with inspiration to those Scriptures which 
are our common heritage, and that it is to 
the common devotion and varied genius 
of all creeds and all peoples that America 
owes her democracy, her humanity, and 
her spiritual stature.” 


f —— 


A Typewritten “Revelation” 


The Reorganized Chureh of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, through its prophet 
and head, Frederick M. Smith, grandson 
of Joseph Smith, had a “revelation” the 
other day. The bishopric of the church 
were endeavoring to solve its financial 
difficulties in a business-like fashion, but, 
according to the account in the Central 
Ohristian Advocate, they were opposed by 
the prophet, who was determined to be 
‘rid of all opposition to his control. The 
matter was debated for five days; then 
‘it was voted “to seek the Lord through 
the prophet for direction.” Bright and 
early, next morning, the prophet was ready 
with his “revelation,” all neatly type- 
written. It deposed the presiding bish- 
opric and appointed a new presiding 
bishop, who is to choose his counsellors. 
The Advocate relates that there were a 
few dissenting voices who doubted whether 
the “revelation” came from any higher 
source than the prophet’s typewriter, but 


it was accepted by a vote of 351 to 97. 


Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, mili- 
tant Presbyterian Fundamentalist, is to 
be professor of opologetics and Christian 
ethics in Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Macartney was nominated for this post 
last spring while he was still moderator 
of the General Assembly, but his nomina- 


tion created such a commotion at Prince- 
ton that the directors waited until autumn 
4 to elect him. 
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SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


O ME, CHRISTMAS 1925 means Lo- 

carno. During this year there has 
been a definite step forward toward in- 
ternational peace. Something happened 
in the little town at the head of Lake 
Maggiore that has put new courage into 
our hearts. Peace on Earth is’no longer 
a dream of the remote future; it has en- 
tered into the sphere of practical diplo- 
macy. Hard-headed men must take ac- 
count of it. ; 

The pact of Locarno is only a promise, 
and all promises may be broken. But 
the value of a promise depends on the 
character of those who make it, the cir- 
cumstances under which it is made, and 
the provisions for its enforcement. 

The promise of a company of quiet citi- 
zens to keep the peace has little signifi- 
cance. They are only saying they will 
do something which we expected them to 
do. But at Locarno the representatives 
of the great nations of Western and Cen- 
tral Europe entered into a-solemn contract 
to banish war from regions in which war 
had seemed inevitable. We have been 
proud of the treaty by which for more 
than a hundred years the frontier between 
Canada and the United States has been 
kept free from fortification. It has not 
been left undefended. It has been de- 
fended by the good will of two great na- 
tions. 

And now the same kind of an experi- 
ment is to be tried in the most difficult 
place in all the world. The question that 
was asked was, How shall France defend 
itself from another attack from Germany? 
When the militarists had failed, the states- 
men at Locarno agreed upon an answer 
that a few years ago would have seemed 
wildly Utopian. When people were talk- 
ing about the “Hindenburg line,” it seemed 
impossible that Hindenburg, President of 


a German Republic, should agree to a line 
over which armies should not pass. 

France and Germany have agreed to live 
together as neighbors under the reign of 
equal law. The other powers agree to 
intervene in defense of the nation whose 
territory is invaded. It is not a treaty 
in which the victor imposes his will on 
the vanquished. It is a solemn compact 
between equals. It is like the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, aiming at a 
“more perfect union,” 

Since the Armistice, there have been 
many periods of discouragement. 
times seemed as if the world had learned 
nothing from its tragic experience in the 
war, and that it would relapse altogether 
into its old ways. We have suffered from 
a wave of reaction, with its foolish panics, 
and its false nationalism. In our own 
country, from which so much was ex- 
pected, the response to the demands of 
the new day has been dilatory. 

But slowly, yet unmistakably, the better 
mind of mankind has been asserting itself. 
When sentimentalists have been dis- 
couraged and begun to write lamentations 
over the collapse of civilization, sober men 
of affairs have been going on taking one 
step after another on the long road toward 
a just and lasting peace. The organization 
of the League of Nations, the Washington 
Conference, the Dawes Plan, the World 


Court, have all been steps in the same. 


direction. They testify that there is a new 
mind that is dealing with the problems 
of the new era. The Locarno Pact is 
evidence that the great nations struggling 
through the Slough of Despond have their 
feet at last on firm ground. 

On Christmas, 1925, we can say with 
fuller confidence than has been possible 
for many years—Joy to the World! The 

(Continued on page 1271) 


Gifts 
EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


O little Babe of Bethlehem, you smile across the years, 
As Mary holds you on her breast, amid the fragrant hay ; 
And once again the weary world in mute adoring hears 
The music of the star that turns the darkness into day; 
While Wise Men, following the gleam, come from the tumbling hills, 
Where winds in awe are whispering, where withered grasses stir, 
To lean above your innocence that mystically fills 
Their souls with joy more precious than their gifts of gold and myrrh. 


O little Babe of Bethlehem, once more the angel throng 
Is filling earth with heaven as upon that distant night, 
And Mary, dreaming in her eyes, still croons her cradle-song, 
As stolid cattle gaze upon the unaccustomed sight; 
While shepherds, turning from their flocks, are bringing gifts of wheat, 
Are coming with a little lamb and wool as white as snow, 
To kneel in silent worshiping and kiss your rosy feet, 
The while you give them strength to bear the grief that they must know. 


© little Babe of Bethlehem, you are the deathless flame, 
That lifts up from the crumbling clay into the shielding skies, 
And Mary, as she mothers you, is murmuring your name 
And telling Joseph you possess his laughing mouth and eyes; 
‘While from the meadows and the hills, while from the noisy marts, 
We stumble to the manger from the labors that we do, 
And, bowing in the ghostly straw, lo, we give you our hearts, 
As you give us the hope that we can live and be like you! 


It some-. 


HE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL is one 


“of the greatest of all celebrations. And 
this partly because of its paradoxes. It 
ig a religious holy day become a national 
holiday. It is a feast of the church, yet 
the most pervasive of all celebrations. 
‘It is.a spirit and a motion of the inner 
heart, yet rich with lore and usage, sym- 
‘police objects and customs. It is poetry, 
myth, fantasy, and ancient legend, yet 
solid with the realities of present good 
will. It is civic yet personal, domestic 
yet international. It is merry with fes- 
tivity, and solemn with praise; almost 
lost in the “Christmas trade,” yet sweet 
‘and wondrous with religious devotion. It 
is delicate and elusive, touching the finest 
sensibility, yet sturdy and popular. It is 
simple, loved of children and the child- 
like, yet profound with intimations of un- 
discovered philosophies of racial hope. 


be 


The celebration of Christmas is one of 
the most important of religious and social 
phenomena, yet it did not come and could 
not have come out of the Puritan tradi- 
tion; nor can any like thing come out 
of the dryness of present-day liberal or 
‘radical religion. Its prevalence amongst 
us is not of our doing, but rather the in- 
fluence of the older churches whose the- 
ology we deplore. If the pressure of trade 
-and the feasting of the people should 
quench the religious spirit of the festival, 
it will be our fault. Often it seems that 
this loss of religious dominance has al- 
ready taken place. Here is a great social 
“fact, an almost universal social custom 
trembling as it were in the balance, likely 
‘to fall into coarseness and pass away, or 
‘ready to be raised and informed of the 
finest. and purest spirit. We are but 
poorly equipped for the task of developing 
the potencies for good which lie in the 
eelebration of Christmas, or of inspiring 
any other celebration to take its place. 

And these things are a parable. Take 
it either way. Religion is the celebration 
of life; or, turned about, what man cele- 
brates is his religion. 


te 


It is not just what you think about life 
nor what you do merely that is your reli- 
gion, but what alone in your heart or in 
company with your fellows you praise and 
celebrate. In my town the great religion 
is celebrated at the annual dinners of the 
Association of Commerce. I do not mean 
that all our business men are irreligious 
in the traditional sense. I do mean that 
the most of them celebrate Life more 
Iustily on the great occasions of com- 
mercial or civic survey than they do in 
church. What we teach in church about 
evolution or about social justice has very 
little chance to get at them. They go on 
their magnificent way developing our great 
commerce and celebrating it handsomely ; 
which indeed is in the main what they 
ought to be doing. 
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_The Christmas Celebration» 


“VON OGDEN VOGT 


Waathor “Art and Religion’’; Minister 
First Unieoes Church, Chicago, Il 


What a © lortaee town we could have if 
our celebration of life could be joined with 
theirs. People sometimes say to me, You 
are all for the arts, what about ethics? 
Will not the spirit be lost in the form? 
My reply is that, without the arts, our 
ethics will keep on squeaking away in in- 
consequential corners. I could wish that 


sectarian Protestantism had had enough 


culture and imagination to haye already 
achieved here a modern cathedral, or sey- 
eral collegiate churches of ‘large’ scale 
where life could be praised and celebrated 
in such a way as to assist the dominance 
of the spirit over the vast material forces 
of our community. 

About all we do now in relation to in- 
dustrial ethics is to stand up and lecture 
men who are not present. Why may we 


not find some nobler and happier and more - 


effective way of getting them together to 
praise them and to celebrate what they 
are doing? Into that praise and celebra- 
tion could be woven all that religion has 
to tell of righteousness and justice and 
creative good works. And the manner oi 
telling would not be limited to bare prose, 
but enlivened somehow with those arts 
which intimate the festival spirit as well 
as the dutiful spirit of good will. From 
the point of view of taking life where we 
find it, there are experiments to be made 
by way of bringing into consciousness the 
religious potencies already there as the 
basis for still higher interpretations. 


te 


So also the other way round. What- 
ever else religion may be, ethics or science 
or art, it is more profoundly the celebra- 
tion of life. It is the enjoyment of God. 
It. is being in love with life, all of it, as 
the first of the great commandments Says. 
People go to church to touch life at its 


highest, to express their love of life or 


have it revived. Yet the praise and cele- 
bration of Protestantism is of weak in- 
tensity and narrow range. The modernist 
churches are celebrating their ethics, and 
have lost touch with people of superior 
taste. The radical churches are celebrat- 
ing their new ideas, and have lost touch 
with people of simpler mind. The con- 
servative churches are celebrating their 


‘old ideas, and have lost touch with people 


of larger mind. Few churches are warm 
and joyful in tone or catholic in interest. 

There are of course many who believe 
that it is the mission of the liberal church 
to minister to the few who are of advanced 
intelligence. There are some who believe 
it to be possible to widen the symbolism 
of religion, to intensify the emphasis upon 
worship and to improve its technique so 
as to be edifying to simple and sophisti- 
eated alike. It is a more difficult thing 
and a far greater thing to make of a 
church what might be the norm of Ameri- 
ean religion than to let it settle back into 
a little esoteric group. That is the thing 
‘we must try to do, or else confess once 
for all our impotence to develop a religion 


iris 
Po aw erative 
Fis ae 


for simple people which is at once helpful 
and somewhere near the truth. ©:: & si 

It is difficult to indicate briefly. the lines 
of needed development. Some exceptional 
churches can build beautiful new buildings 
and put into them objects of beauty, ;works 
of art such as add to life everywhere else. 
Some can devise a richer symbolisni. ‘For 
example, some church might plan a great 
series of murals depicting the toil of man, 
the world’s work in all its various aspects. 
Some.can transform old religious festivals 


or invent new ones for special occasions 


of religious celebration. All can improve 
the usages of public worship for the 
ordinary Sunday services, here a little and 
there a little. Many can increase the de- 
votional tone of an old church building 
as well as the opportunities for the prac- 
tice of the devout life. : 


the 


Definite beginnings can be made any- 
where so soon as there is a realization of 
need and an earnest attention to the prob- 
lem. The first necessity is a fresh survey 
of the psychology of religion. And that 
will undoubtedly reveal the primacy of 
praise, worship, celebration, in all religion. 
The new desire and point of view will 
stimulate the devising of better technique 
in the arts of worship. 

It should not be left unnoticed in this 
connection that the name given to the 
ancient nativity celebration’ was Christ’s 
Mass. It may be impossible, it may be for 
some wholly undesirable, to revive the 
neglected “celebration” of the Lord’s Sup- 
per or Eucharistic Communion. But if so, 
something is needed to take its place. And 
that something would likely include some 
of the great religious notes realized or 
symbolized by this most ancient and cen- 
tral celebration of the church, such as fel- 
lowship, thanksgiving, and dedication. 
More profoundly still, it could hardly omit 
another note of the old rite. Some have 
perhaps objected to the description of re- 
ligion as the celebration of life because 
they think of celebrations as related to 
joyful affairs only, victories, happy events, 
and good fortune. But this has-been one 


of the perennial appeals of Christianity, 


that its celebration of life has not ignored 
pain, darkness, and tragedy, but rather 
begins just there. It dares to celebrate 
life precisely because it celebrates the 
whole of it. The very name of its most 
happy festival bears the memorial of dark- 
ness turned to light. 


te 


I should like to see new discoveries of 
science more frequently celebrated in the 
church. I should like to find more vivid 
ways of celebrating our great ethics of 
productivity. I hope for new forms of 
setting forth the ideal career of the spirit 
and its joys. Yet, also, I wish still to 
celebrate Christmas and conserve in the 


future church some of its bbsiragiasan — 


lights. 
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WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


_ American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samus. A. Extor, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fouter, Treasurer 
Louis C. Cornisn, D.D., 
Administrative Vice-President. 
Parker E. Marean, Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. Houghton Page has resigned at the 
- First Parish in Hingham, Mass., to accept 
a call to Greenfield, Mass. 

Rey. James W. Macdonald was installed 
- at Dayton, Ohio, on December 6, and Rev. 
Frank §S. Gredler at Ithaca, N.Y., on 
December 138. 

Rey. Charles G. Girelius has accepted 
a call to Elsworth, Me. 

Rey. Roydon C. Leonard has resigned at 
Bedford, Mass., to accept a call to North 
Easton, Mass. 

Rey. William A. Atkinson has accepted 
a call to Houlton, Me. 

Rey. Kenneth Gesner is supplying the 
pulpit in Calais, Me., for the month of 
December. 

_ Alva J. Shaller, Harvard 1927, has ac- 

cepted a call to the First Parish, Stow, 

Mass. 

Rev. Ernest J. Bowden has resigned at 
Atlanta, Ga. ; 

Rey. Llewellyn A. Owen has resigned at 
’ Danvers to accept a call to the Universal- 


- ist Church, Sycamore, J1l. 


Rev. Harry Taylor was installed at Man- 
chester, N.H., December 6. 


Dr. Eliot, in the Field 


The appointments of the President of 
the Association, Dr. Eliot, include at this 
time many important meetings of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee and the Building 
Committee of the Association. The final 
plans for the new building have been con- 
stantly under study, requiring frequent 
consultations with architects and contrac- 
tors. 

' On Sunday, November 22, Dr. Bliot 
preached at Taunton in the morning and 
spoke at Fairhaven in the evening. On 
Noyember 238, he presided all day and gave 
the president’s address at the meeting of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
in New Bedford. On November 24, there 
was a meeting of the Council of Religious 
Education, and a luncheon of the presi- 
dents of our major denominational socie- 
ties. On Sunday, November 29, Dr. Eliot 
preached at Lancaster, Pa., and on the 
next day attended a meeting in New York 
of the Executive Committee of the World 
Alliance and had an interview with the 
officers of the Institute for Social and Re- 
ligious Research. The next three days 
were spent at Washington in attendance 
upon the Study Conference on the 
Churches and World Peace. Official dele- 
gations of thirty communions were there 
gathered and the Message to the Churches, 


Commission on Survey Appointed 


At the meeting of the General Conference 
in Cleveland, a vote was adopted request- 
ing the Directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association to appoint “a commission 
of five members of our Fellowship at 
large” to study the missionary policies and 
methods of our Fellowship, and to make 
recommendations for their improvement. 

In pursuance of this vote, the effort has 
been made to construct a commission 
which will fitly represent different phases 
of our denominational life and organiza- 
tion. It is hoped to introduce what may 
be called “new blood”.and thus to secure 
the suggestions and recommendations of 
gentlemen who have hitherto had little 
part in our administrative concerns and 
who can bring to the deliberations of the 
commission a new point of view. Several 


adopted after a prolonged debate by the 
Conference, is now being distributed to 
all the churches in the United States. 

Returning to Boston on December 4. 
there was a luncheon of the Boston Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Chris- 
tianity and a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion; on December 8, a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Association, and 
on the following day the dinner of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston. On Sunday, 
December 13, Dr. Eliot attended the dedi- 
cation of the Hdward Everett Hale Chapel 
at the First Church in Boston, and on 
December 14 made an address at the Sun- 
day School Union. On December 16 came 
the Christmas Service at the Theological 
School in Harvard University with Dr. 
Peabody preaching the sermon, and on 
December 17, Dr. Eliot took part at Ar- 
lington Street Church in the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Froth- 
ingham’s installation. On Sunday, Decem- 
ber 20, he conducted the Christmas ser- 
vices in the First Parish Church in Port- 
land, Me. 

Immediately after Christmas, Dr. BPliot 
goes to Washington to preach for the Uni- 
versalist Church and to give an address 
and then will follow a series of appoint- 
ments in and near Chicago, centering 
around an engagement to speak at the 
great New Year’s Service of the Sunday 
Evening Club on Sunday, January 3. 


Active on the Foundation 


During the past month both Dr. Cornish 
and Dr. Hunt have given a very large 
share of their time to the Unitarian 
Foundation. Dr. Cornish has spoken at 
Ambherst, Mass.; Portsmouth, N.H.; First 
Parish Salem, Mass.; Taunton, Mass.: 
Wellesley College, and Ithaca, N.Y. 

Besides many conferences with ministers 
and committees, Dr. Hunt has filled special 
appointments at Northampton, West Rox- 
bury, and the Second Church, Brookline, 
Mass.; Utica, N.Y.; the Metropolitan Con- 
ference, and the Church of Our Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ~ 


gentlemen of light and leading in our com- 
munion were invited; but, owing to the 
pressure of business and of the public- 
spirited enterprises with which they are 
connected, have been unable to accept. 

In alphabetical order, for the commis- 
sion will presumably wish to elect its own 
chairman, the members are as follows: 

Preston Bradley of Chicago, who is the 
minister of the People’s Church, and 
preaches to the largest congregation gath- 
ered under the Unitarian name. Dr. 
Bradley is comparatively a newcomer to- 
our Fellowship and has never served on 
any of our administrative boards. He 
comes from a Presbyterian background and 
from a highly successful experience as an 
independent minister. He has a wide ac- 
quaintance and a large vision of what 
might be accomplished in and through the 
Unitarian movement. 

Percy W. Gardner of Providence, who is 
well known as a highly intelligent and 
devoted layman. He has been the treas- 
urer of the General Conference and he is 
now a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, and the 
president of the Trustees of the Proctor 
Academy. 

Milton’ T. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., 
another trusted and beloved layman and 
a suecessful man of business. Mr. Garvin 
has been the president of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference and vice-president of 
the Laymen’s League, and is now the 
honorary president of the Religious Arts 
Guild. 

Adelbert L. Hudson of Boston, the sen- 
ior minister of the First Parish in Dor- 
chester and the moderator of the Boston 
Association of Ministers. He has had 
wide experience in different parts of 
the country. He was educated and passed 
the years of his young manhood in Iowa, 
and his first parish was in Salt Lake City. 
He has since served parishes or repre- 
sented our cause in many States, and 
is distinguished for his sound judgment, 
kindly spirit, and broad outlook. 

A. Wakefield Slaten of New York, who 
is again comparatively a newcomer to our 
Fellowship, and who-has shown marked 
interest and enthusiastic leadership in 
missionary affairs. He has recently been 
settled in New York, but he is of Middle- 
Western birth and training, was for a time 
minister of the Third Church in Chicago, 
and then a professor at Berkeley, Calif., 
and the vigorous president of the Pacific 
Coast Conference. 

It is expected that the members of this 
commission will meet in New York some 
time in January. Members of our 
churches who desire to bring any matters 
to the attention of the commission are 
cordially invited to communicate with the 
President of the Association, who will pre- 
pare the draft of the agenda for the first 
meeting of the Commission. At that time 
the commission will decide for itself upon 
the lines of inquiry which it may elect to 
pursue and upon the questions to which 
it will give primary attention. 58.A.E. 
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The Christian Register 


Whence Come Our Ministers? 


From what theological sources do the 
men who man the Unitarian pulpits come? 
Are they to the manner born, coming nat- 
urally to the ministry of the church of 
their fathers, or have they come out of 
great tribulation, storm and stress of 
spirit, having been born again unto the 
spirit of the law? 

Of the twenty-three men who have fel- 
lowshiped during the year, only three have 
come from the Unitarian fold. The Uni- 
versalists have contributed five, the Con- 
gregationalists. six, the Presbyterians two, 
the Methodists two, the Roman Catholics 
one, the Lutherans one, the Episcopalians 
“two, and the Baptists one. 

The Universalist who fellowships with 
the Unitarians does so in the interests of 
the common aims and ideals of the two 
pioneers of religious liberalism. Almost 
without exception he retains his old con- 
nection and in no sense does he feel that 
he has found larger freedom. He has 
but added to his opportunities for service. 
In a lesser degree this is true of those com- 
ing from the Congregationalist body. It 
generally occurs where men are called to 
serve federated churches, although there 
are instances where the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship is not taken. With the other bodies 
it means a complete severance of the old 
ties, and generally there is back of it a 
very real human-interest story. 

“T ean no longer think one thing and 
preach another. Can you find a place for 
me?” writes one man. “I have long been 
a Liberal in religion, and such success as 
I have had in my own church is traceable 
to this attitude of mind, and now I have 
decided to go where I really belong. I 
have a wife and four children and do not 
know just what this will mean to them, 
but I realize that sooner or later the break 
must come. Can you help me?” Another, 
a Congregationalist, who has been driven 
from his pulpit by the rising tide of Fun- 


damentalism, seeks a pulpit where he can . 


speak the truth in love. 

Many young men not of Liberal tradition 
or training, facing the theological reversion 
that exists in their own fellowship, seek 
out the office of the secretary of the Fel- 
lowship Committee. They know that 
when they sever their connections with the 
numerically great Christian denominations 

‘and cast in their 
churches, they are allying themselves with 
a small bedy against which in many parts 
of the country there is still deep-rooted 
and bitter prejudice. But they would be 
free, not apart from the law, but in the 
law. They cannot serve the God of to-day 
according to the rules written for a lesser 
conception of Deity. ; 

Seldom do the members of the free 
churches realize that for every one who 
comes to their ministry from their own 
tradition with only the not inconsiderable 
struggle incident to the decision to give 
oneself to the ministry of religion, three 
come out of the turmoil of the spirit. 
They have discovered a new and living 
way and are willing to pay a great price 
to walk therein. It has all the elements 
of tragedy and romance. 


_vers, Mass. ; 


lots with the free 


It is the high © 


adventure of the wilderness and the prom- 
ised land. It is out of the house of bond- 
age, and into the freedom of the truth. 
Even the Unitarian recruits are almost 
without exception within easy memory of 
far different religious beliefs. 

‘Thus a constant stream of zeal, enthusi- 
asm, high hopes, courage, conviction, and 
vision has flowed into the life of the Uni- 
tarian Church. What it would have been 
without these, who can say? There has 
been the zeal, unction, and fervor of the 
Methodist and the Baptist; the mental 
orderliness and logic of the Presbyterian 
and Lutheran; the sense of reverence and 
solidarity of the Romanist and the Episco- 
palian. And still they come. Secarcely a 
day passes that some harassed minister 
does not inquire if there is an opportunity 
with us, where without mental and spirit- 
ual handicap he can carry on for the king- 
dom of God. 

What shall we do with them? Where 
are the churches in which they may serve? 
Already we are fully manned. ‘What will 
happen to us and to them if we fail to 
avail ourselves of this new life of fresh 
conviction, this devotion to a new spiritual 
discovery? We need a hundred new 
churches in the next five years to enable 
us to capitalize the opportunities at our 
very gates. This means renewed and in- 
creased interest, renewed and increased 
consecration, renewed and increased finan- 
cial support. The field is ripe unto the 
harvest. Will you help the American 
Unitarian Association, through the Found- 
ation, to maintain an aggressive and pro- 
gressive program? 


The Field Secretaries 


Mr. Patterson’s recent appointments have 
been at Chicopee, New Bedford, and Dan- 
Manchester and Dover, N.H.; 
Portland, Me, and Taunton, Mass. 7 

Mr. Wetherell’s appointments have been 
at Redlands, San Diego, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, Pomona, Santa Ana, and Glendale, 
Calif.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Woodland, 
San Francisco, and Alameda, Calif. 


Department of Religious Education 


Five demonstration classes have been 
held at Headquarters and have attracted 
an average attendance of over thirty per- 
sons. The full schedule was printed in 
the last issue of ‘Word and Work and has 
been carried out. . 

The entire program of the fall meeting 
of the Metropolitan Conference on Decem- 
ber 183 was devoted to the subject of Re- 
ligious Education. .Hach school of the 
Metropolitan region was asked to bring a 
report of its achievements and problems. 
The achievements were more numerous 
than the problems. Among them were 
projects in Hyolution, the organization of 
the matter of bringing children to school, 
the co-operation of parents in helping the 
school. One school reported almost a per- 
fect record of attendance. 

Dr. Lawrence reported through his 


- 
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daughter, Miss Mary ee on a pre 


- posed survey of the schools. 


Prof. Harrison Elliott of Union Theol 
ical Seminary spoke at the conference on 
“What Religious Education Can Do for the 
Child and for the Church.” Our delegates 
from the Shoals, William N. Chew and 
Mrs. Edith R. Perkins, reported admirably. 
Rey. 
afternoon session and Rev. Edwin Fairley 
at the evening session, and they both 
shared in a memorial service to Dr. Flor- 
ence Buck, Mr. Fairley giving an appre- 
ciation of her and her service and Miss 
Padgham offering a beautiful prayer. The 


meeting was made possible by the hospi- 
tality of the Old Fort Club of the Chureh 
of the Saviour where the meeting was 


held. | 


Antioch Idea Gains Favor 


The state director of education for Ohio, 
Vernon M. Riegel, has sent a circular let- 
ter to the school superintendents, teachers, 
and members of school boards in the 
State, advocating a change of the entire 
educational system to the Antioch basis. 
Antioch College is arranged on the work- 
study basis, five weeks’ work in some in- 
dustry, alternating five weeks’ study at 
the college. This is not primarily for 
the purpose of enabling a student with 
little money to work his way through 
school, but in order to develop a new 
standard of culture for college men and 


women and to prepare them adequately - 


for real life. 

Mr. Riegel stated in-his letter that the 
old-fashioned system of education was 
based upon the false philosophy of an 
idle aristocracy, and maintained that the 
only test of an education-is how well a 
student can meet the demands of life after 


graduation from high school or college. 


After mentioning Antioch as an example 
of the success of the work- -study plan, he 
said: : 

“Our school systems, tainted as they are 
by this traditional philosophy, fall short 
of the needs of modern democratic society, 
and they will continue to do so until they 
teach that all work that serves is sacred, 
and that no work is menial merely becatise 
it is manual. True culture consists in 
finding one’s work in the world and doing 
it well.” © t 

Another evidence of the spreading of 
the Antioch idea is the suggestions which 
are coming from various parts of the 
country that branch Antiochs be started 
in Michigan, Tennessee, Missouri, Oregon, 
and even in the Philippine Islands. A 
young woman who recently returned from 
a tour of European educational institu- 
tions reports that every great educator 
with whom she conversed asked eagerly 
about the Antioch idea in education. A 
constant stream of visitors at Yellow 
Springs includes committees and officials 
from leading universities. 


St. Paut, Mrnn.—A bronze tablet in 
memory of William Channing Gannett is 
being made, and it will be placed in Unity 
Church on the south wall. This memorial 
is the gift of Mrs. Charles H. Clark. 


Elizabeth Padgham presided at the - 
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oe ee ihe Altiance  °"~” 
of Unitarian and Other 
_ Liberal Christian Women 
Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gauiacuer, President 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine S. Aruerton, Secretary 
- Miss Exisasers B. Tuacuer, Asst. Secretary 


Executive Board: 
December Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting was held 
in the upper vestry of Arlington Street 
Chureh, December 11, Mrs. Gallagher in 
the chair, thirty-nine board and committee 
inembers in attendance. 

The treasurer’s financial statement 
showed that branches having earned their 
money are already beginning to send in 
their contributions for fees and appeals. 
This promptness is greatly appreciated. 
From the Swansboro Alliance, N.C., $75 
has been received as their contribution 
toward the amount needed for the pur- 
chase of land for a new school building. 

New life members are: Miss Margaret C. 
Burrage, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Mrs. Frank- 
lin F. Raymond, Boston, and Mrs. George 
S. Mansfield, Malden, Mass. 

The following names have been placed 


in memoriam by Alliance branches: Miss— 


Blizabeth Adams Day, by Portland, Me.; 
Miss Ellen Marion Smith, by Arlington, 
Mass.; Mrs. Nash Simons, by Wilton, N.H.; 
Miss Grace E. Howard, by Winchendon, 
Mass.; and Mrs. Rebecca K. Varney, by 
Salem Second Church. 

The president, since the last meeting, 
has visited the branches at Waverley, 
Beverly, Northboro, and Newton Center, 
Mass. ; 

The field secretary has visited Florence, 
Athol, King’s Chapel, Boston, Tyngsboro, 
Dedham, and North Andover, Mass., and 
Laconia, N.H. At Tyngsboro, Mrs. Bud- 
long had the Sunday service and addressed 
the Alliance the same day. 

Miss Stella P. Beard, chairman of the 


~ committee on Southern Work, gave an en- 


thusiastic report of her recent visit to 
our settlements at Shelter Neck and 
Swansboro, N.C. Miss Beard will be glad 
to tell the story to branches, and to show 
the value of our work in North Carolina. 
At Richmond, Va., Miss Beard found a 
busy and happy group going forward suc- 
cessfully under the enthusiastic leadership 
of the president, Mrs. Frank W. Pratt. 
Mrs. St. John, after speaking at state 
conferences in the West, went to Pullman, 
Wash. Here she addressed the federated 
church. From there she visited our Al- 
liance branch in Spokane. Here she found 
much interest in the work of the central 
body, and delightful enthusiasm. Next she 
had the Sunday service at the University 
Church, Missoula, Mont., with faculty and 
students of the University of Montana 
present. On the recommendation of the 
International Committee, it was voted that 
from the missionary collection of May 13, 
1925, $100 be sent to Mrs. Capek for work 
at Prague, and $25 to Mrs. Katherine 
Weller, still rendering devoted service in 
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Word and Work Department 


Karpatska Rus. Will any who are will- 
ing to send yarn to Mrs. Weller consult 
Mrs. St. John? 

The Social Service Committee has for- 
warded two packages of Christmas gifts, 
for the children in Hungary, to Dr. Gabriel 
Csiki. Our money and clothing will be of 
greatest service in Budapest. The fact 
that forty villages are snowbound and a 
train was buried in snow three days shows 


the severity of the winter. 


An appeal of $1,250 for the Committee 
on Recruiting the Ministry was approved, 
and that of $250 for the Tuckerman School 
was renewed: 

Mrs. Frederick G. Pierce of German- 
town, Pa., was elected director for Eastern 
Pennsylvania to succeed Mrs. A. D. 
Warner, whose resignation was regretfully 
accepted. 

Miss Ethel F. Kittredge of Boston was 
made a member of the central Post Office 
Mission Committee, and Mrs. Boyd Camp- 
bell of Montreal a member of the Com- 
mittee of Religious Education. 

The date of Alliance Week at the Isles 
of Shoals in 1926 is fixed—July 31 to 
August 7. There are meetings at the 
Shoals, it must be remembered, from June 
26 to August 26, all worth attending. 

Resolutions were received from the As- 
sociate Alliance of Northern California, 
and from the New Orleans branch, ex- 
pressing a sense of loss in the death of 
Dr. Florence Buck, and deep appreciation 
of her service. From California came also 
a resolution in appreciation of Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Easton, a recognized leader on the 
Pacific Coast for over thirty years. 

Reports were received from Southern 
States, east and west, and six groups of 
Massachusetts branches. One report spoke 
of their success as due to the fine and en- 
thusiastic leadership of the branch presi- 
dent, but added that most of the members 
seem to feel a sense of responsibility and 
willingness to co-operate. Isn’t this ideal? 

The board sends herewith cordial greet- 
ings and good wishes for the New Year. 


Why The Alliance Helps Hungary 


Does The Alliance need to continue its 
relief work for the Transylvanian refugees 
in Hungary after all these years of gen- 
erous giving? 

The Chairman had an opportunity last 
summer, as a delegate from The Alliance, 
to visit many of the refugees in Budapest 
and to see conditions there. She was 
taken to see some of the refugees liy- 


ing in different parts of the city and 


in the settlement houses to which they 
went after their terrible experience dur- 
ing the early days in living in wagons 
and railway trucks. These houses were 
put up temporarily for hospital barracks 
during the war. The floors are laid on 
the ground, which is iow enough so that 
the floors are flooded in times of 
heavy rains. They are always cold and 
damp, with no adequate heating appli- 
ances. The effect of these conditions was 
seen in the families. Many had “inflamma- 
tion of the lungs” or rheumatism, and the 
rooms were overcrowded because of the 
congestion in the city. These paic chil- 
dren, with hot hands, showed why The 
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Alliance should still send money to our 
fellow Unitarians in Hungary. It is well 
known that our contributions, so long 
administered by Rey. Frederick Hankin- 
son, have saved the lives of many children 
during these days of misery. Wxtra food 
at home, or care in a Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium during the early stages has often 
restored children to health. 

The Alliance of the Budapest church is 
doing what it can in the way of personal 
service and effort to raise money for the 
refugees, but the needs of these six thou- 
sand Transylvanian Unitarian refugees in 
Hungary are overpowering for that group. 

To provide for the refugee Unitarian 
students, a fine apartment house was 
bought by the British and American Uni- 
tarian Associations, but the housing law 
forbade tenants being turned out unless 
places could be provided for them. 
Finally, last winter, one apartment at the 
top of the building was procured by Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki, who now ministers to the 
needs of the refugees in Hungary. Re- 
cent letters give this encouraging news: 
“The Government has given me two apart- 
ments in its newly built houses to furnish 
two tenants in the Mission House, and so 
get their apartments for our use. Till 
these tenants can be removed from the 
Mission House to the Government houses, 
I have placed eighteen students in the 
latter place, in seven fine rooms. Of 
course they will move into the Mission 
House as soon as the Court passes a ver- 
dict in the matter. The chief thing is 
that I have succeeded in bringing these 
ill-fated fellows under a warm roof for 
the winter. It has been pretty difficult 
to furnish these new homes, for the boys 
had nothing of their own. Some of the 
Alliance women and I have gone from 
house to house to collect the most needed 
things, pillows, covers, beds, chairs, ete. 
Other articles I purchased for about $15 
in second-hand shops from money sent by 
your Alliance. 


“From the last gift from your Alliance, 
thirty-six people received temporary help: 
orphans, those ill in hospitals, and Uni- 
versity students. My English Club is in 
need of some magazines representing the 
religious life, literature, and arts of Mng 
land and America, that they may get i» 
as close touch as possible with the various 
departments of spiritual life in those 
countries. One of our problems now is 
to have a Christmas tree for at least 
five hundred children, the majority of 
whom are still in great need. Many in 
quarters you visited in Budapest are in 
need of some warm clothing.” 


Instructions for Treasurers 


The Treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 
wishes to express her gratitude to those 
branch treasurers holding office for their 
loyal support and co-operation, and wel- 
comes those who have taken office this 
year. She offers the following suggestions 
as a reminder to the former treasurers 
and for the instruction of the newcomers 
in order to facilitate both their work and 
hers. 
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1. Remember that the financial year of 
The Alliance ends on April 30, and any 
money received for dues or other purposes 
after that date cannot be shown in the 
next issue of the Manual. All branches 
are urged to adopt the same date, mak- 
ing all appropriations, sending membership 
dues, and closing their books April 30, 
even if meetings be held in May or June. 

2. Collect annual dues as early as pos- 
sible and send one-third to the general 
treasury promptly. This year forty 
branches were not heard from in time to 
include their records! 

8. In sending annual dues be sure to 
state: 

Branch name. 

Treasurer’s name and address. 
Amount enclosed. 

Number of members. 

4, Draw all checks to The Alliance of 
Unitarian Women and mail to the treas- 
urer at 16 Beacon Street. This includes 
the one-third membership dues, life mem- 
bership, and gifts made in memoriam, 
and all contributions for Southern work 
and for Appeals published each month at 
the end of the Word and Work Depart- 
ment. Money intended for societies listed 
on page 84 in the Manual should be sent 
directly to their treasurers. 

Do all these things without regard to 
the Manual blanks which will be mailed 
to branch secretaries on May 1. These 
blanks are only for records to be published 
in the new Manual later in the year, and 
should be returned May 15. 

Finally, do your utmost to increase the 
membership and the treasury of your 
own branch and so assist and not retard 
the steady growth of the whole organiza- 
tion, which since 1891 has grown from 
3,877 to 25,2283 members, and is shown 
in the ever increasing amount of money 
raised by branches—$15,551.02 in 1891 to 
$317,604.17. 


Fellowship Work 


Looking back on several years of steady 
upbuilding, the pioneers of Fellowship 
work have much cause for hope and grati- 
tude. The work is becoming increasingly 
better understood and appreciated; the 
membership is steadily mounting up and 
is being offered to the people to whom it is 
of real value. The Fellowship Committee 
do not put numbers first. It is much 
more important for a branch to have one 
Fellowship member who really benefits 
by this contact with a church than a 


~ score of members whose interest in the 


work is more or less casual and indifferent. 
The committee urges Fellowship secreta- 
ries to revitalize their Fellowship lists by 
going after the lonely younger Unitarian 
women to whom this contact may mean a 
real source of inspiration and help. There 
are various ways in which this can be done. 
The Post Office Mission list in the branch 
may contain the names of Unitarian 
women; the minister may know of lonely 
people who could be offered this opportu- 
nity; Alliance members may be able to 
suggest names. It is desired that Fellow- 
ship secretaries will make this their main 
objective for the present year. 

The literature which is sent out each 
month in the Fellowship package is chosen 
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with great care and with much thoughtful 
planning. One topic is made the central 
thought ; and the sermon, printed selections, 
poem, or hymn deal with this central idea. 
The committee finds increasing difficulty in 
getting sermons suitable for special oc- 
casions such as Christmas, Easter, or New 
Year. Will branches please remember this 
committee if a sermon delivered on such 
special occasions is printed by their church? 
Some branches, particularly the First 
Parish, Brookline, have been unusually 
generous in remembering this appeal and 
much gratitude is felt for their kindly co- 
operation. 

Fellowship members now number seven 
hundred and thirty-five, and one hundred 
and twenty-seven branches are actively 
interested. 

The department for mothers should be 
better _known, so that no ’ Fellowship 
mother will fail to receive a publication of 
interest to her in her Fellowship package. 
The Mothers’ literature has contained, 
among other things, the Religious Hduca- 
tion publications of the American Unita- 
rian Association and of the Alliance Re- 
ligious Education Committee; pamphlets 
published by the: American Home Series 
and by the Mental Hygiene Department ; 
manuals of games, specially printed chil- 
dren’s poems, and selections from the Bea- 
eon Hymnal. 

Will Fellowship secretaries remember 
that a message sent to the Fellowship 


Committee when a chureh member leayes- 


one church for another will secure a wel- 
come in advance for the new comer? 

Contact with the British League con- 
tinues to bring the names of settlers who 

may be welcomed to this country and to 
Canada. 

The ideals of the Fellowship work are 
high, and they demand consecration and 
real religious fervor from those who would 
do this work successfully. Here is a great 
worshiping church of hundreds of women, 
scattered it is true, but bound together 
by the same upward longing and soul 


hunger, and it is a great privilege to min-, 


ister to such a group. Such ministry de- 
mands consecrated endeavor, kindly sym- 
pathy, and a deep, real longing to make 
of this work the means whereby comfort 
and inspiration will reach many lonely, 
homesick hearts. 


Isles of Shoals 


It has been determined that Alliance 
Week at the Isles of Shoals for the sea- 
son of 1926 will be from July 21 to August 
7. A program committee has been ap- 
pointed and is at work in an endeavor to 
make the meetings next year of unusual 
interest and benefit to all Alliance mem- 
bers. It is time, even now, to arouse in- 
terest in these meetings. One method sug- 
gested by the committee is to send to Mr. 
George Davis at Unity House, 7 Park 
Square, an application for a very worth- 
while illustrated lecture on the Isles of 
Shoals. This lecture can be read by any- 
one, and is beautifully illustrated by both 
black-and-white and colored slides. The 
cost of transportation must be met by each 
applicant, and it is urged that some dona- 
tion be sent headquarters to offset the 
rather large initial expenditure of the 
preparation of the lecture. 
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The New England Associate Alliance 
will meet in the Church of the Disciples 


on Thursday, January 21, at 10.30 a.m. 


This midwinter meeting promises to be 
one of great interest, Dr. J. H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn being announced as the speaker 
of the afternoon, with Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins of Weston and William L. Barnard, 
secretary of the Laymen’s League, to ad- 
dress the meeting in the morning. Mrs. 


‘Philip F. Clapp, president of the Church 


of the Disciples Branch Alliance, will wel- 
come the conference, and it is hoped that 
Mrs. Charles G. Ames and Mrs. Osear C. 
Gallagher, members of that Alliance, will 
speak. 


Will each New Hngland branch kindly 
act upon this notice at its next meeting? 

The first of a series of regional meetings 
in the interest of Alliance Social Service 
work will take the form of a luncheon 
and conference for New England branches, 
at. the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, on Friday, January 22, the 
day -succeeding the midwinter meeting of 
the New England Associate Alliance. 
Branches are urged to send two delegates, 
preferably the president and social service 
chairman. Speakers: Mrs. Oscar C. Gal- 
lagher, president of The Alliance; Miss 
Katherine Hardwick, director Field Work 
of School for Social Service. Mrs. Murdock 
M. Clark will preside. Tickets at one dollar 
each may be obtained from Mrs. William 
E. Burrell, Secretary, 114 Beach Street, 
Wollaston, Mass., on or before January 18. 


Boston Meetings in January 


January 4, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Unity House, 7 Park Square. Pre- 
siding Officer, Mrs. William W. Churchill. 
Subject: The Challenge to The Alliance. 
Speaker: Rev. Minna C. Budlong. 


January 8, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 


January 13, 11 a.m., Social Service Com- 
mittee, Children’s Mission, 20 Ashburton 
Place. 

January 15, 11 a.m., Post Office Mission 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

January 21, 10.30 a.m., New England As- 
sociate Alliance, Church of the Disciples. 
(Read other notice.) , 

January 22, 1 p.m., New England Con- 
ference on Social Service, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, 3 Joy Street. (Read other 
notice. ) 


January 27, 3 p.M., Fellowship Confer- 
ence, King’s Chapel House. 


Appeals 
The appeals stand as follows: 

Green Harbor, Mass. ........... ‘om 
Lynchburg, Vai. o<snass cen pe ets tere 
Amiberst, Massergi te 23 
Channing House Student.. 
Pitteield’ Wase7.....2..us athe 
Indiactyes Pe Eee bre ethene 
Ttalyctt. Jive atestasst’ lap ceeite 
Recruiting the eitad! TREES 
Tuckerman School........ foatee ls 


Hungarian Relief Anite 


Mme. Loyson (unlimited) pa 


Southern Work (unlimited) go ee 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.’ 


New York Cuicaco 
299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 
Avenue Street 


“Truth, Worship, and Service’’ 


San FRANcIscO 


610 Phelan 
Building 


: 
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HMerry Christmas 


Ring out ye Christmas bells anew— 

Ring out the false, ring in the true, 

Ring out, ring out ; 

Ring out from unseen worlds above, 

The Christmas message, “God is 
Love.” 


i ! i ! 
Ring out: Ring out! AMP. 4 
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The Y. P. R. U. Society 


Administration and types of meetings 


The constitution of a local Y. P. R. U. 
society should be concise and brief; a 
complex document will lead to many and 
continued changes, perhaps seriously ham- 
pering the society’s activities. It shoul 
not permit the age limit of the members 
to be placed too low, for it is exceedingly 
difficult to hold the interest of the very 
youthful element. Provision should be 
made for an executive committee or goy- 
erning board of few members (presumably 
the officers and committee chairmen) who 
may transact the bulk of the business 
and manage the details of the work of 
the society. Frequent, regular meetings 
of this governing board should be held. 
Only business items of exceptional im- 
portance, affecting every member, should 
be brought into the society’s meetings, and 
such should be quickly dispatched that 
no time may be lost for other more inter- 
esting activities. 

The president should share his responsi- 
bilities with his vice-president, perhaps 
designating the latter as chairman of one 
of the foremost committees, such as the 
program, social, recreational, Sunday even- 
ing supper, or other committee. But the 
president and vice-president, or, in fact, 
the entire governing board, should not and 
cannot be expected to assume all the work 
the group. In the successful and 
thriving society, every member will con- 
tribute his share of the labors. To facili- 
tate individual participation, the presi- 
dent should endeavor to have at least one 
definite task assigned to each member. 
according to his ability and qualifications ; 
this policy alone assuring the hearty sup- 
hg of the entire membership, in addition 

providing the excellent opportunity for 
ing for leadership which is a most 
sAiain necessity for the group desirous of 
continuously and indefinitely. 


Caution should, however, be used to pre- 


vent the wholesale assignment of duties 


Word and Work Department 


from becoming too complex; concentrate 
the duties in a few committees, lest too 
many committees complicate and delay 
the work of the society. A society in which 
the officers alone share the work, or which 
is controlled for the benefit of an exclusive 
few, cannot expect to survive for long or 
retain the interest of its members. 

Some local societies hold their regular 
session as an advanced, self-governing 
class in connection with the church school. 
Other and more active societies include the 
church-school-class phase in their program, 
but concentrate their efforts on the Sunday 
afternoon or evening meeting. A _ third 
class of societies completely segregate the 
two branches of activity, maintaining their 
Sunday evening meeting independent of 
the church school class. A survey of 
many of the more active societies reveals 
that the typical and most popular form of 
Sunday evening program is arranged as 
follows: 


5.30 p.m. General singing. 
5.20 p.m. Hxecutive Committee meeting. 
6.30 p.m. Supper. : 
7.00 p.m. Business meeting (brief). 
7.20 p.m. Religious service. 

Hymn 

Reading 

Hymn 

Benediction 


(Vesper or candlelight service may be used.) 
740 p.m. Program of the evening. 
Address on religious topics, 
current events, art, liter- 
ature, ete. 
Recitation. 
Musicale. 
Debates or discussions. 


Among the different groups, the various 
elements may be interchanged, some pre- 
ferring the candlelight service at the con- 
clusion of the meeting. With each ele- 
ment properly planned in advance and 
delegated to a person or committee, the 
program should be most appealing, most 
absorbing, even for the menial operations, 
such as the preparing and clearing away 
of the supper. If the society wishes to 
bring its work to the attention of the 
church members, it would be an excellent 
plan to invite an adult counselor or ad- 
viser to be present at each meeting. Such 
a program is not too extensive for even 
the smallest society, and if it does not 
seem advisable to hold the meeting in the 
church, it might be transferred to the 
homes of the members or the parsonage. 
Nevertheless, wherever possible, the meet- 
ing should be held in the church building, 
which is its natural home, possessing the 
true background for all religious activi- 
ties, offering the atmosphere of true inspi- 
ration and divine consecration. 

The well-balanced schedule for society 
meetings should always include a place for 
social and recreational activities, prefer- 
ably held during the week, in the nature 
of dramatics, hikes, dances, or the like. 
These forms of lighter diversion are a 
necessary adjunct to the religious and edu- 
cational work of the group, thus offering 
an excellent opportunity for much pleasure 
and wholesome fun, besides serving the 
very useful end of providing the society's 
treasury with funds. It should be dis- 
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4 
tinetly understood, however, that societies 
meeting for social or recreational purposes 
only cannot be considered as affiliations of 
The 
prime requisite for membership in this or- 


ganization is the adherence of the society 


to the principles of “Truth, Worship, and 
Service.” 

The foregoing article is an excerpt from 
the Y. P. R. U. Handbook shortly to be 
issued by the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Young People’s Week 


Young People’s Week will be observed 
from Sunday, February 7, to Saturday, 
February 138, 1926, 

With Unitarian youth sending forth its 
message from chancel and pulpit, Sunday, 
February 7, will usher in the seventh 
annual Young People’s Week of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. The modern 
viewpoint concedes it a prerogative of 
youth to be heard as well as seen, and 
this week of concentrated activities in 
the younger branch of the church has be- 
come a permanent institution, even a tra- 
dition, in Unitarian life. 

In general charge of Young People’s 
Week is a committee, national in scope, 
composed of Arthur W. Olsen of West 
Somerville, Mass.,. chairman; Jenkin 
Hockert, New York, N.Y.; Raymond C. 


Lalor, Chicago, Ill; George Hastings, 
Washington, D.C.; Harold Grousbeck, 
Northampton, Mass.; Albert Lownes, 


Providence, R.I.; and Gregory Ross, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Plans for Young People’s 
Sunday are under the direction of Alfred 
W. Hobart of Meadville, Pa.; Melvin 
Welke, University of Chicago; and Bar- 
bara Glidden of Dorchester, Mass. Last 
February, one hundred sixty-one churches 
formally recognized Young People’s Sun- 
day, and it is hoped that the number will 
be swelled this coming year to at least 
two hundred. 

The larger centers of Unitarianism will 
witness a round of social events during 
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Young People’s Week. Chicago's activities, 


under the direction of Raymond C. Lalor, 
will include a dance and, in all probability, 
a short play. New York City reports the 
selection of Philip Barry’s “You and I” 
for its annual dramatic production, with 
a dance scheduled for Friday evening, 
February 12. Springfield, Providence, and 
Washington are each arranging for a play 
and dance, and although no definite word 
has been received from the Pacific Coast, 
it is anticipated that a similar program 
will be worked out there. 

“You and I,” one of the Harvard prize 
plays, met with the approval also of the 
Boston Committee, and February 11 and 13 
have been named as the dates for its 
presentation. The Y. P. R. U. dance, which 
last year fell on Tuesday evening of Young 
People’s Week, has been scheduled for the 
evening intervening between the two per- 
formances. In charge of the Boston events 
is a large group which includes for busi- 
ness management, Perey Anderson, Philip 
Hardy, and Edith L. Irving; sales manage- 
ment, Wayne H. Latham; program, Roder- 
ick H. MacKenzie; tickets, Dudley Moore; 
patronesses, Roberta Collette; dance, Gor- 
don Walker; and publicity, Frederick 
McGill, Jr. 
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Student Conference 
The First Interdenominational Student 


Conference will be held at Evanston, I., : 


from December 29, 1925, to January 1, 
1926, for the purpose of evaluating the 
Church as a definite expression in. organi- 
zation and action of the teachings of Jesus. 
All those who have a yital interest in such 
a conference are eligible to attend. The 
Unitarian young people will be represented 
by students from Chicago, and by a Unita- 
rian clergyman in an advisory capacity. 
Expenses will consist of registration for 
each delegate of $2, uniform dormitory 
rates of $1 per day, and traveling fares. 
Any other Unitarian students desiring 
to be present should make arrangements 
at once through the Executive Secretary of 
the Interdenominational Student Confer- 
ence, 10 East Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Summer Conference Reunions 


The season for ‘reunions has arrived, 
when the many friendships formed at the 
summer conferences are being renewed and 
the pleasant memories of happy hours are 
being exchanged. For those who attended 
the Isles of Shoals Conference, the annual 
Shoals Reunion for all ages was held at 
the Twentieth Century Club in Boston, 
Mass., on December 12. Young people and 
members of both the Women’s Alliance and 
the Laymen’s League met together and 
enjoyed a dinner, entertainment, and 
dance. Miss Sara Comins, executive sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, was in charge of the arrangements. 
Seventy-five young people, representing 
most of the local societies about Boston, 
were present. 


Rowe Camp Reunion 


On Saturday and Sunday, January 2 and 
3, 1926, the Deerfield (Mass.) Young Peo- 
ple’s Fraternity will act as hosts at the 
Rowe Young People’s Camp Reunion. -A 
hike or other outdoor diversion will be 
arranged for Saturday afternoon, and for 
the evening a party in the new Parish 
Social Rooms of the Deerfield Church. 
The day’s fun will be brought to a close 
with a typical Rowe candlelight service. 
The reunion will be concluded following 
the Sunday morning church service. It 
is desired by the committee in charge of 
the Rowe reunion that some word be re- 
ceived from all past campers. If they can- 
not attend, they are asked to send a letter 
to Mary Wright, Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass., which will be read at 
the reunion. Others, wishing for hospital- 
ity on Saturday evening, should communi- 
cate with Frederick Hyde, Deerfield, Mass. 


Lake Erie Conference Reunion 


Everyone who attended the Lake Erie 
Conference at Linwood Park last June, 
everyone who didn’t go, but wishes he had 
gone, everyone who wants to go next sum- 
mer, is invited to the Conference Reunion, 
Monday, December 28, 1925, in Channing 
Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. The tentative pro- 


gram is: , 
4.00-5.00 p.m. Round table discussion of 

; club problems. 
5.00-6.30 p.m Plans for next year’s con- 


ference. 
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6.30-8.00 p.m. Banquet. 

8.00-9.00 p.m. Entertainment by the 
Cleveland societies. - 

9.00 p.m. Dancing. 


This reunion has a dual purpose: to 
renew conference friendships and form 
foundations for new ones, and to bring 
into closer contact the societies in the 
Meadville Federation and _ neighboring 
cities. Suggestions, further questions, and 
reservations for hospitality -will be wel- 
comed. Address Katherine Fawcett, First 
Unitarian Church, Huclid Avenue, at. Hast 
82d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Broadcastings 


From numerous parts of the country 
there have come reports of rather unusual 
work being assumed by the Y. P. R. U. 
groups. ‘hey are indicative of the fore- 
sight and courage which characterize many 
of our Unitarian young people, especially 
in localities wuere the ilperal Cnristian 
point of view in religious matters is not 
altogether lavorably received. Hor this 
reason, it has been thought expedient to 
imention the activities of a few of these 
societies in more detail than has usually 
been the custom, 


The William L. Sullivan Guild of Wii- 
mington, Vel., has assumed a very definite 
lask 1n altempting to enlighten their com- 
unity with the fundamental tacts con- 
cerning Unitarlans and Unitarianism. <A 
series of ten lectures has been arranged, 
extending from October to May of the 
present year, in which “The New ‘lesa 
ment and its eacning’ is presented by 
their pastor from the Unitarian viewpoint. 


‘These lectures are held in the parish room. 


of the church, and an admission fee of 
twenty-five cents is charged for each. The 
society includes only fourteen members on 
its roll. Although small and somewhat 
isolated from the activities of neighboring 
Y. P. R. U. groups, it is anxious to form 
a federation of the other societies in its 
general district, Southern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia, to be known as the Joseph 
Priestley Federation. . Social activities for 
the present season include a series of card 
parties and a series of Sunday evening 
teas. 
tribution for the work of the central or- 
ganization of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, the Guild is already plan- 
ning to send two delegates to the 1926 
Star Island Conference. In November, 
the Guild was visited by Miss Harsh, 
the Middle-Atlantic field secretary, who 
preached at the Sunday morning service, 
extending. greetings and words of encour- 
agement to the small group from the 
YP Re Ui atlarce 


One of the most interesting achieve- 
ments of the past month has been reported 
by the Los Angeles Fellowship. On Sun- 
day evening, November 22, a ‘“Thanks- 
giving Ceremonial” was enacted by the 
young people of the church, assisted by 
the Sunday school. The ‘Ceremonial, 


Besides a very liberal financial con-. 
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“The Legend of Life,” was written for the 
occasion and directed by Gregory Ross, 


_ a member of the Fellowship. It consisted 


of a series of pantomimes and tableaux 
with incidental music and vocal selections, 
concluding with a processional in which 
the characters carried Thanksgiving offer- 
ings of fruits, vegetables, and flowers that. 
were subsequently donated to Maternity 
Cottage. The Ceremonial is so arranged 
that, with a few changes, it would be most 
suitable for an Haster pageant. Should 
other Y. P. R. U. societies be interested 
in presenting Mr. Ross’s Ceremonial, a 
copy of the full text may be seen at or 
loaned by the Department of Religious 
Education, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The members of the Y. P. R. U. society 
of Syracuse, N.Y., have begun a study of 
the world-peace problem, which they find 
very profitable and fruitful of much seri- 
ous discussion. Other problems which 
they have discussed with fervor are those 
pertaining to their church school. The 
society assisted largely in the presenta- 
tion of a carnival on December 5, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used as a fund 
to send delegates to the Star Island Con- 


‘ference next summer. 


A special program of the Unity and 
Channing Clubs of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
arranged for Sunday evening, December 
13, when Ford Holmes, art instructor in 
the public schools, gave an amusing dis- 
course on “Wild Animals Met,” illustrated 
by lightning sketches on the blackboard. 


The Y¥. P. R. U. of Wellesley, Mass., have 
held two very successful meetings this 
year. In conjunction with the second of 
these, the members enjoyed an organ re- 
cital by William E. Weston, and were 
addressed by Rev. Mr. Swisher on “Man 
the Child.” 


Greetings to the latest affiliated soci- 
eties: Salem, Ore.; Winnipeg, Man.; and 
Geneseo, Ill., bring the grand total to 
144. From what part of the continent 
will the next afliliation be sought? 


The following societies have affiliated 
with the Y. P. R. U. for the year 1925-26: 
Florence, Rowe, New Bedford, Reading, 
and Petersham, Mass., and Salem, Ore. 
Sioux City, Iowa, Winnipeg, Man.; Tri- 
angle Club, Cleveland, Ohio; Montpelier, 
Vt.; Geneseo, Ill.; and Humanist Club, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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The @ld and New 
Die and depart, Old Year, old 


sorrow ! 

Welcome, O morning air of health 
and strength ! 

O glad New Year, bing us new 
hope to-morrow, 

With. blossom, leaf and fruitage 


, bright at length. styrene 
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bringing joy to the lonely and the friendless. 


of smiling faces. 


Literary Broadcasts 


A Greeting 


As this issue of Tan Crrrstran Reeister comes from-the press only the day before Christmas, 
we take the opportunity to extend to our readers the compliments of the season. 
Christmas be for you, and for us all, a season of unlimited gladness begotten of the delight of 
May the light of our Christmas firesides be reflected in a circle 
Within all our hearts may there be born afresh the spirit of him who was once a little child 


This year, may 


in Bethlehem; so that, not only on Christmas Day, but on Tee day throughout the year, heartily, gallantly, - 
we may consecrate ourselves to the service of mankind. ; 


King’s earned Sermons 


Weerk-Day Sermons IN Kine@’s CHAPEL: 


‘SERMONS PREACHED TO WrrkK-DAy CONGRNGA- 


TIONS IN Krn@’s CHAPEL, Boston. 
with a foreword, by Harold EH. B. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Edited, 
Speight. 
1925. 


| $4.75. 


At the celebration of the two hundreth 
anniversary of the pulpit of King’s Chapel, 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody spoke of it as ‘‘set 
like a great, gray boulder amid the haste 
and fret of the city life.’ “It had re- 


_ mained,” he said, “through all the passing 
years, like the shadow of a great rock in 


a weary land.” The week-day sermons 
included in this volume measure well up 


to the standards of the pulpit that “has 


spoken the same gospel in the changing 


accents which the changes of time com- 


pelled,—one language in varied dialects, 
the gospel of the devout life, the message 
of the spirit.” 

In his Foreword, Dr. Speight sums up 
the significant results of two seasons of 
week-day preaching by eminent Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Disci- 
ples, Baptists, Episcopalians, Universalists, 
and Unitarians. ‘First is the conclusion 
that when the Christian Faith is pro- 
claimed in its own right as an attitude of 


-trust and confidence that gives to every- 


day tasks a new worth and meaning, as a 


mood of the spirit that will bless all life 


if it becomes habitual, as an acceptance of 
the challenge of life, the good tidings are 
heard gladly and the pulpit is accorded as 
great a respect as it ever had.” “A 
second conclusion is that the larger faith 


‘proclaimed by those who call themselves, 


or are commonly understood to be, liberal 
Christians is not, as has so often been said 


of it, cold and intellectual in its appeal. 


On the contrary, when it is proclaimed 


- with the authority that always belongs to 


sincere speech, with an urgency that 
springs from a sense of responsibility, with 
a tender sympathy for wayward, sinful, 
blind, and burdened souls, it is a veritable 


‘evangel, moving the heart and quickening 


the reserves of energy into action.” 
These week-day sermons, of varying merit 
and power, are alike in this, that they move 


‘on the high spiritual plane, above theo- 


logical and ecclesiastical controversy, in a 
religious atmosphere above Trinitarianism 
or Unitarianism. They strike the note 
of genuine catholicity. They emphasize 


the spiritual verities that Liberal Evan- 
gelicals and Unitarian Christians hold in 


common. In these life-giving, light-pro- 
ducing sermons, the enthusiasm for 
humanity meets and blends with the 


passion for God. 

In the last sermon in this volume, Dr. 
Perkins points out “the living principle 
that is fusing into spiritual unity Chris- 
tians of many theological varieties,—the 
unity to which the King’s Chapel week- 
day ministry and this volume of sermons 
convincingly testify.” “The larger spir- 
itual fellowship of our day has a center 
of loyalty more fundamental, more power- 
fully inciting to sacrificial devotion .than 
the lesser sectarian loyalties to which we 
so easily yield. That vivifying center is 
a common purpose to share the faith of 
Christ. ... The fellowship of Christ 
springs not from silence concerning the 
creeds that separate, but from loyalty to 
the faith that unites.” es. Js 


An Economic Utopia 
THE PRESENT ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN THE 


UnitED Starrs. By Thomas Nigon Carver. 
Little, Brown & Company. Boston: 1925. 


“The amazing material prosperity that 
is coming to this country through the 
pursuit of the noble ideal of equality under 
liberty, and our failure to develop the 
arts of leisure, are deceiving many super- 
ficial observers into believing that our 
ideals are themselves materialistic. But 
this prosperity. is coming to us precisely 
because our ideais are not materialistic. It 
is coming to us because we are pursuing 
the exalted ideal of liberty under equality, 
as it must of necessity come to any nation 
that pursues that ideal whole-heartedly 
and enthusiastically. No nation can fail 
to prosper, up to the limit of its physical 
resources, that genuinely seeks equality 
under liberty. All these things are being 
added unto us precisely because we are 
seeking the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, as they are always added 
and must of logical necessity always be 
added unto any nation that seeks whole- 
heartedly those ideals of justice that are 
the very essence of the Kingdom of God.” 
“This is a glorious country and these are 


‘glorious times, but they are growing more 


glorious.” These quotations summarize 
Professor Carver’s general philosophical 


’ machinists than hod-earriers. 


A. R. H. 


standpoint, and reveal at once the elements 
of his weakness and his strength. He is, 
as he has always been, a frank nationalist. 
He believes in the beneficence of cap- 
italism, a system faintly disturbed at pres- 
ent by-certain “growing pains,” but still 
the best economic system the world has 
ever seen, and without question the ul- 
timate of social progress. The author 
“points with pride” to America’s achieve- 
ments, and cares not at all about the 
other nations of the world. They are prone 
to “spawn” (a favorite word of our 
author), but must now, since the closer 
restriction of immigration, take care of 
their own offspring. ‘‘God’s in his Heaven,” 
all’s right with the United States. 

That Professor Carver’s economic ideal 
is a noble one, few will deny. He abom- 
inates force and governmental interven- 
tion, because peaceful means and natural 
liberty will, and alone can, accomplish his 
economic aim, which is equality of income 
among occupations. He sees a world in 
which business men as a class will be no 
better off than machinists as a class, and 
This goal is 
to be reached by the steady relative de- 
crease in the number of manual workers 
(hence his advocacy of restricted immigra- 
tion with consequent increase in wages), 
and corresponding increase in the amount of 
capital, resulting in diminished profits and 
interest. With larger income the workers , 
will have larger power, may in fact control 
industry, and will develop the “higher 
strategy of labor,’ which, abandoning 
futile radical policies and fighting tactics. 
will aim to increase ownership and control 
by workers. Other interesting results of 
this “balancing up” process are traced out, 
and one may. well read the book to see a 
genuine attempt to picture a state of ap- 
proximate economic equality. 

But Professor Carver’s optimism has 
led him into the construction of a Utopia, 
and not of a prospective immediate fulfill- 
ment. Such optimism, if unwarranted, is 
dangerous, for it may blind us to the 
obvious tasks of ameliorating the present 
“orowing pains.” For example, a problem 
like the business cycle with its enormous 
waste and suffering, is but a fly in the 
utopian ointment. Apparently the winds 
of modern economic discussion have passed 
Professor Carver by, as have those of in- 
ternationalism, as well as the necessity 
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under any but frontier conditions (in 
which the Professor seems to be living) of 
governmental restriction on liberty to 
imsure liberty. The evidences in support 
of the belief in the present economic revo- 
lution are not convincing. Long arrays 
of figures indicate the increase in savings 
bank deposits, investment in building loan 
associations, and in insurance; all tes- 
tifying to the “glorious achievement’ of 
having “put so much purchasing power in 
the possession of masses of people who, in 
other countries, would never have had it.” 
But though this increase may have come, 
the author fails to relate it to the fact 
that the total national wealth has grown 
just as fast. Professor Carver relies, how- 
ever, mainly on his evidence that stock 
ownership has been enormously diffused in 
this country, and consequently that the 
workers are becoming capitalists, and 
through ownership may have control if 
they want it. Such diffusion is, of course, 
but an acceleration of a former tendency, 
and, moreover, may be regarded as more 
dangerous than beneficent. It is one of 
the latest devices by which “the few,” in 
-large part financiers of great power, are 
gathering control of industry into their 
own hands. By diffusion of ownership 
they are better able to control, even though 
they hold but a small minority of stock. 

The book, with such a curious combina- 
tion of economics and ethics, of fact and 
rancy, falls into none of the usual cate 
gories. It is not such a popularization as 
Robinson recommends, for it is merely a 
popularization of Professor Carver’s own 
views and not those generally accepted by 
economists; nor is it a conscious Utopia, 
though it is utopian. Whether it will do 
more harm than good depends not so much 
on the reader’s previous knowledge of 
economics as on his historical perspective. 

is. B, 


Education as World-Building 


EDUCATION AS WORLD-BUILDING. By Thomas 
Davidson. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $1.50. 

“One of the twelve most learned men on 
the planet”—this is the London Spectator's 
estimate of Thomas Davidson at the time 
of his death in 1900. Surely, then, the 
Harvard University Press has done a sery- 
ice in putting into a handy pocket-volume 
a fifty-page essay that sums up Davidson’s 
philosophy. The title of the essay, Hdu- 
cation as World-Building, shows that the 
author yielded nothing in the scope of his 
thought to the very latest educational 
prophets of to-day. Therefore, it has been 
well to print as an introduction to the 
essay an entertaining appreciation by one 
of those prophets, Prof. Ernest Moore, for- 
merly of Harvard, and now of the Southern 
University of California. : 

The Essay and the Introduction do two 
things—they recall, after twenty-five years, 
a striking and significant figure, who left 
all too little in the way of formal exposi- 
tion of his amazingly broad learning. Sec- 
ondly, they furnish side by side a starting- 
point in thought and discussion on the two 
great values in all education, “immediacy” 
and “ultimacy.” The immediate interest-— 
the ultimate good—both these come out 


_ Such 
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more clearly after we kindle at Professor 
Moore’s account of this Scotch “lad 0’ 
pairts” whose unresting mind and perfect 
memory carried him into erudition in all the 
chief languages, literatures, philosophies, 
and religions. His knowedge, however, 
was always to him a means to an end, the 
end being virtue, just as it was to Socrates. 
He used it as Socrates did, to set aflame 
ethical and spiritual life in all that he 
could reach, especially young men. “Al- 
ways essentially a teacher,’ William James 
said of him. 

What a career in forty busy years after 
he left Aberdeen University! To be 
equally at home in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, Athens, Cairo,—and over here in St. 
Louis, in its fine days of William T. 
Harris’s work, in New York, Boston, and 
Cambridge with James and Palmer, in 
Concord with Alcott—always starting 
movements, the Fellowship of New Life in 
London, for instance, from which broke 
off the more famous Fabian Society, 
summer schools in various centers, espe- 
cially the Adirondacks; and, on the east 
side in New York, a forerunner of the 
recent Trade Union College here in Boston 
—certainly this was a job for a dozen men. 

The essay itself, Education as World- 
Building, demands more than any sum- 
mary can do for it. It is fundamental, 
and asks not only for your reading but 
for your wrestling with its close-packed 
thought. But you will be repaid, first, 
by the fine deseription of the being who is 
to be educated+—a description which en- 
larges and ennobles our view of human 
nature almost as much as Channing’s great 
essay on Self Culture. Next you will 
profit by the sage explanation of the way 
in which the world in which each of us 
lives may be built up into all that shapes 
our decisions toward the fair side of the 
ethical life. Lastly, you will respond to 
the glowing appeal for a hierarchy of values 
as shall establish each life in un- 
ending evolution—an evolution never af- 
firmed more boldly than in Davidson’s own 
impatient and daring phrase, “Death can’t 
interrupt my progress.” 

There is much food for thought in facing 
the problems of to-day’s school organiza- 
tion. Let all teachers and parents read 
this little book and ponder on it. But let 
especially the extreme “expressionists” of 
the present day weigh carefully these wise 
concluding words of Davidson :, ‘‘Now, the 
chief defect in our American education is 
just this want of discipline. . . . With our 
present feeble, sentimental tendencies, 
which make us seek a child’s immediate 
enjoyment rather than its eternal well- 
being, we have a prejudice against dis- 
cipline, against everything that makes a 
child sacrifice present pleasure to future 
good. Let us hope that this condition of 
things will soon pass away.” W. B. 


A Picture Guide 

FLANDERS AND HAinauLt, By Clive Holland. 
Boston: The Medici Society. $2.50. 

The latest addition to the series of 
Picture Guides published by the Medici 
Society deals with the western portion of 
Belgium. Lavishly illustrated with a pro- 
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fusion of fine photographs, accompanied 

with descriptive text greatly superior in 

its literary qualities to that of the average 

guide book, this is a volume altogether ~ 
delightful. It is admirably adapted for use 

as a gift book, containing, as it does, a 

graphie account of one of the most inter- 

esting corners of Western Europe. 


Tabloid “Reviews 


By Henry van Duke. 
1925. 


Hatr-ToLtp TALps. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

“Marginal notes on the pages of life,” 
Dr. van Dyke calls these little stories: 
half-told because they purposely leave 
much to the reaction of the reader. Not 
all are of equal merit, not because of the 
technique of the telling, which, with Dr. 
van Dyke, always has a charm of its own, 
but because of the subject matter’s varied 
appeal. Their especial virtue is that they 
start one thinking, while each has its own 
moral to suggest. Without question a 
good gift book. 


By the author of “The 
Boston: Little, Brown & 


SMALL WARES. 
Notion-Counter.” 
Company. 1925. 

There are many to whom these little 
essays will appeal with irresistible humor, 
though to some they may seem rather 
fatuous. They are comments, as it were, 
on the idiosyncrasies of human nature, set 
forth in the persons of .Algernon and 
Cynthia, well known to readers of the 
“Contributers’ Club” in the Atlantic 
Monthly and of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, where many of these papers have 
already appeared. : 


Tur SUBSTANCE OF GorHic. By Ralph Adams 
Cram, ‘Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $2.50. 

This is a reprint of a work first pub- 
lished in 1917, to which has been added 
a supplementary chapter and a new pref- 
ace. It is further. embellished by vari- 
ous full-page illustrations. Already 
generally recognized as an authority on 
the subject of Gothic architecture, and 
written in a fascinating style, the re- 
print deserves to be as widely circulated 
as the original. Its contents have per- 
manent value. 


THE PRE-SCHOOL AGn. A MoruHer’s GUIDE 
rto A CHILD’s OccuPATION. By Minnie Watson 
Kamm. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $1.50. 

Said a parent to a Greek philosopher: 
“[ will give you my son to train while 
he is yet young; he is less than three 
years old.” But the philosopher replied :- 
“Tt is already too late.’ This book is 
prepared by one who thinks that the first- 
five years are the most important in a 
lifetime for the parent who does not wish 
to see these precious years pass by aim- 
lessly. There is a deal of valuable in- 
formation here for mothers who would 
keep the child’s mind occupied and happy, 
and who would not delegate to teacher 
or nurse the first important steps in edu- 
cation. The book is conveniently divided 
into six sections—an introduction, fol- 
lowed by a chapter for each of the first 
five years. 0. RB. J, a& 
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Mena, Who Never. aes Aa Living Thing 


MINNIE SLOANE SNELL. 


- In a bygone age, in a certain country, 
the boys and girls were taught to believe 
that, if they never willfully hurt any- 
‘thing, they would come, in time, to know 
what the beasts and birds said, and to 
understand the language of the plants and 
trees. They were told that, if they never 
knowingly injured a living creature, they 
might expect to awake, some fine morning, 
able to make out the message the vine was 
tap-tap-tapping on the windowpane; able 
to tell what the cattle in the stable were 
gossiping about, and to enjoy the joke 
with the giggling brook. ‘To prove to the 
little ones that this reward might be theirs 
for the earning, the grandmothers of that 
land told a story about a man who lived 
all his life without ever intentionally 
harming anything. 

_ This man’s name was Menka. By the 
time his age was seven times ten years, so 
the old women said, he had become attuned 
not only to animal and plant language, 
but to the voice of the wind, as well— 
and even to the tiny, soft voices of the 
snow-crystals. The funny part of it was 
that, except for an uncommon sweetness 
and gentleness of countenance, Menka 
looked just like an ordinary man. 

In telling the story, the ancient dames 
‘did not say what Menka did for a living; 
but it appears that the pursuit of his call- 
ing (whatever it may have been) took 
him, one cold winter’s day, to a settle- 
ment many miles from the village where 


he lived. The way to this place led © 


through a thick wood. 

It was not the first time Menka had 
made the journey. No indeed! He had 
made it, more than once, in the spring of 
the year, when shy gleams of color marked 
the path, birds warbled advice and direc- 
tions, and crickets, new-thawed from their 
winter sleep, 
Many times he had gone through the wood 
in the summer months, when a warm wind 
had accompanied him and guided the old 
man by gently touching his white hair. 
Once he had safely traversed the strip of 
forest when the chill of autumn was in 
the air. Then gay leaves had fluttered 
before him all the way. They had dipped 
and danced and pointed and beckoned, 
until the route was as plain as the way of 
duty. 

This time it was different. It was 
winter now, there was no mistake about 
that; no mistake whatever—and the 
winters in that country are very, very 
cold. For weeks, snow had covered the 
ground; it lay in white drifts against the 

thickets and fences and changed the whole 


warned him of the turns. 


_Kut-e-k’ 


contour of the landscape. As for the path 
through the wood—it simply wasn’t. 
_ Menka knew that, in going upon his 
errand, he was in danger of being lost; 
but he was brave, as well as kind, so he 
put a piece of bread and a bit of cheese 
in his pocket, took his stout staff in one 
hand and his courage in the other, and 
set off. 

“K-tap, k-tap, ce tap,” went the stout 
staff. 

The first stage of his journey was across 
some miles of settled country. Houses 


-along the roadside looked wonderingly at 


him, from out their window-eyes. His 
friends, the snowbirds, companioned him 
for a time, hovering delicately over his 
head or tripping lightly before him, the 
tracery of their footprints showing like 
a pattern of lace on the snow. One little 
fellow, brighter-eyed and lighter-winged 
than the others, perched on Menka’s 
shoulder and pecked his cheek. 

“Hark, hark, hark!” he twittered. 

The old man inclined his ear and 
‘harked” carefully. 

“Menka-who-never-hurt-a - living- thing,” 
the little bird chirped, ‘do not go through 
the wood! You may be lost in the forest, 


‘and, if night overtakes you there, you will 


surely freeze.” 

The warning words came in a succession 
of short, tremulous sounds. You and I 
would have taken them to be song-notes; 
but Menka understood. He replied: 

“The people beyond the wood have need 
of me. I may lose my way—and my life— 
but I must go.” 

Upon hearing this, all the little birds 
were sad. They wheeled in the air and 
flew back to the place whence they came. 
“K-tap, k-tap, k-tap,’ went the stout staff 
on the frozen crust of the snow, while 
Menka trudged sturdily on. 

When he came to the edge of the clear- 
ing, it was noon. He went a little way 
into the forest; and sat on a fallen tree 
to eat his lunch, sharing his bread with a 
squirrel, which, in turn, warned him of 
the danger, as his feathered friends had 
done. Menka and Plumy-tail had been 
fast friends since the squirrel was a wee 
thing with only fringes of hair along the 
sides of his tail—a baby-squirrel that could 
do little but squirm and squeal. At that 
time, even Menka used to be somewhat 
puzzled to know what the bright-eyed ball 
of reddish fur was trying to say. Now he 
was grace itself,—full grown and confi- 
dent. He came leaping from branch to 
branch, calling out, ‘“Kut-e-k’ chuck! 
chuck! Whit, whit, whit, kut- 


You and I would have made 
the mistake of supposing the chatierer to 


e-k’ chuck !” 


be merely scolding (the way those rogues 
do), but Menka understood and replied 
as he had to the birds. And the squirrel 
was sad, as: they had been; for he too 
loved the gentle old man. 

After Menka had finished his lunch, e 
went. a short distance farther into the 
forest; then stopped to listen to what the 
trees might have to say to him. They 
were all about him, untouched by the ax 
of the lumberman; many were withered 
with age; others had fallen, and their de- 
cayed trunks were covered with mosses 
and lichens; but most were strong and 
straight and in their prime. Some stood 
so close that he could look up at the sky 
through their branches; countless others 
stretched away, in gray-green ranks; but 
every tree was different, every tree was 
itself. 

He waited for their message. At first 
he could hear nothing but silence—that 
peaceful hush which comes before a 
storm. Then the pines began to whisper 
to him. They told him the wind was 
coming; and, before the whisper died, the 
wind came—the cold north wind which 
blew. by, jostling him and wailing shrilly, 
as it passed: 

“I can’t stop now to talk to you-o-0-o, 


I Wonder 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Do you suppose that long ago 
Old Santa was a boy? 

And wanted trains and tops and horns, 
And every sort of toy? 


And do you think on Christmas Eve 
He helped to trim his tree, 

And hung his stocking by the fire, 
The same as you and me? 


I’m nearly sure that’s what he did; 
Or else, how could he know 

To bring us children every year, 
The things we’ve wanted so? 


Menka-who-never-hurt-a-living-thing! I am 
trying to see how far south I can get 
before I die of the heat. You-o-o-0 will 
excuse me, won’t you-0-0-0?” 

Although he was shivering, Menka man- 
aged to smile as he replied, “I will excuse 
you.” 

The boisterous wind snatched the words 
from the old man’s lips and carried them 
away. a 

“K-tap, k-tap, k-tap,” went the stout 
staff, as Menka trudged on. 

After the wind had passed, the air grew 
so bitter gold that Menka felt stiff and 
shrunken inside his clothes, and wished 
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he had twice as many clothes to feel stiff 
and shrunken inside of. Then the snow 
came. The air was thick with it. Now 
the voice of the snow is so small you and 
I would not have known the crystals were 
speaking ; but Menka heard them murmur, 
as they fell past his face: 

“Menka-who-never-hurt-a - living - thing, 
we are sorry to hide the path; but we 
were sent from our cloud-home to tuck 
the land under a fleecy white blanket. 
Please do not blame us.” 

Menka’s lips were blue and his teeth 
were chattering, but his voice was gentle. 
“T do not blame you, snowflakes,” he com- 
forted them; “each of us must fulfill his 
purpose.” And he stumbled blindly on 
until the snowstorm was: spent, then 
stopped and looked about him, bewildered 
and uncertain which way to turn. 

The sky cleared and the long light of 
afternoon slanted through the tops of the 
firs. Menka felt the beauty of the tree- 
trunks, the loveliness of their tossed 
branches; but he searched in vain among 
them for an old friend, to tell him the 
direction. The fir trees were indifferent 
to the old man’s plight; and he turned 
away from them, hurt; and with tears in 
his eyes. 

The new-fallen snow was soft under his 
feet (so that he sank deep with every 
step), and so light it rose like dust about 
him as he floundered through the drifts. 
It crept in over the tops of his shoes and 
searched out his toes ‘with tiny cold 
touches. Very soon, his feet were as 
heavy as lead. Still, he kept going until 
supper-time (there was no supper, you 
know, only the time), when he finally 
gave himself up for lost. Then he dropped 
down, exhausted,. where a huge old tree 
with outgrowing roots gnarled above the 
soil gave him some slight protection. 

For a time Menka sat very still, at the 
foot of the tree. The red glow of the sky 
deepened to orange, then died out leaving 
a stretch of darkness. Night came. Seen 
through the black fingers of the pines, the 
stars looked like an endless garden of 
small white flowers, waving on unseen 
stems. As the old man watched them bow 
and dip, his relaxed body sank into the 
snow which had drifted against the 
twisted roots and great furrowed trunk 
of the tree. A delicious drowsiness stole 
over him. He forgot cold and hunger; 
and seemed falling, falling, falling, into 
peace. 

After a while, his ear caught a sound 
hard to place, an old, dull “thump, thump, 
thump.” Curiosity was stronger than his 
desire to sleep. You and I would have 
thought the sound the throbbing of our 
own pulses; but Menka, after listening a 
minute, recognized it as the voice of the 
drift. He was even able to make out the 
words, which were run together like this: 

“Men-ka-who-ney-er-hurt-a-liv-ing-thing- 
do-not-sleep-or - you - ney-er - more - will - a- 
wake.” Menka admitted the truth of this, 
and tried to shake off his lethargy; but 
- he found he could not move. His whole 
body felt dead, and sleep was creeping 
over him again, when he heard another 
voice. “Gr-r-r! Gr-r-r-r!) Gr-r-r-r-r!” It 
was a strong, rough voice, and came from 
between the distorted roots of the tree. 
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Menka was puzzled this time, sure 
enough, and so curious to find out what 
was speaking that he managed, somehow, 
to struggle to a sitting position, his eyes 
wide with astonishment. Never before 
had he heard a trée growl. Whisper? Oh, 
yes, he had often heard trees whisper, and 
sigh and groan and moan and even roar, 
but never before had he heard one say, 
“Qr-r-r-r-r-r!”’ Moreover, although he 
listened carefully, he could not make out 
the meaning, until the growl was repeated 
a third time, impatiently. “Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r- 
r-r-r-r! Woof! Woof! Woof!” Then 
Menka laughed aloud at his own stupidity. 
It was as clear, now, as the warning of 
the birds had been, as the admonition of 
the squirrel, the words of the pines, the 
wind, and the snow. 

“Menka-who-never-hurt-a - living - thing, 
what do you mean by freezing to death on 
my front porch? Come on in, and get 
warm!” ’ 

It was plain as day, now, to Menka; 
and, although you and I could not have 
understood a single word of it, even we 
should doubtless have guessed, by this 
time, that the speaker was a bear, a brown 
bear that was hibernating in a den, be- 


Nobility 
Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 
»-—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Sentence Sermon 


Everything that is true is God’s word. 
—Zwingli. 


tween the roots of the huge old tree. And 
no wonder Mrs. Bruin was cross about 
being awakened from her nap. No 
wonder, either, that Menka was glad to 
overlook the crossness and accept the prof- 
fered hospitality. 

The half-frozen man had to make more 
than one effort before he could drag his 
numb body into the bear’s winter bedroom. 
You and I might have complained because 
the place was close and stuffy, but Menka 
was grateful for the warmth. He snug- 
gled close up against the smelly, woolly, 
brown coat; and the chill went out of his 
bones, 

The next morning, the sun rose bright 
and early and polished the forest till it 
fairly glistened. When Menka, 
quietly (not to wake his bed-fellow) came 
creeping out of the hollow trunk, the sun 


tossed a golden ray into the old man’s 


eyes. Then Menka saw that the trees all 
about him were not strangers, after all; 
nor indifferent to his welfare, but had 
only seemed so, yesterday, because his 
own understanding had been dulled by 
fear and fatigue. Now he recognized his 
friends, grandfather-pines and _ great- 
grandfather spruces (which had been old 
when Menka was young), and whose sage 
advice came in wheezy tones; slim young 
birches, which bent their silver bodies in 
the direction he should follow; and dark 
eypresses which spread their flat hands 
in benediction as he passed. 

“K-tap, k-tap, k-tap.” The snow had 


by Sir Walter Scott; 


very ° 
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hardened, in the night, so that the stout 
staff did not break the crust. Thus, Men- 
ka-who-never-hurt-a-living-thing found his 
way safely through the wood, and arrived, 
in due season, at the settlement where the 
people had need of him. 
[All rights reserved] 


Are You Sixteen? 


The Massachusetts department of edu- 
cation helped compile the following list 
of forty books, which the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the Interior Department says all 
children should read before they are six- 
teen years old: 

Little Women and Little Men, by Louisa © 
M. Alcott; Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel 
Defoe; Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; Uncle Remus, by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris; Andersen’s Fairy Tales, by 
Hans Andersen; Jungle Book, Just So 
Stories, and Captains. Courageous, by 
Rudyard Kipling; Alice in Wonderland, by 
Lewis Carroll; Treasure Island and A 
Child’s Garden of Verses, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson; Heidi, by Johanna Spyri; Ara- 
bian Nights; Adventures of Odysseus, by 
Padraic P. Colum; Oregon Trail, by Francis 
Parkman; Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes 
Dodge; Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, 
and Prince and Pauper, by Mark Twain; 
Swiss Family Robinson, by Johann Rudolf 
Wyss; Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 
and Men of Iron, by Howard yle; Boy’s 
King Arthur, by Sir T. Malory; Ivanhoe, 
Aesop’s Fables; 
Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley ; Master 
Skylark, by John Bennett; Little Lame 
Prince, by Dinah Craik Mulock; Gulliver’s 
Travels, by Jonathan Swift; Boy’s Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, by Helen Nicolay; 
Story of a Bad Boy, by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; Grimms’ Fairy Tales; Story of 
Mr. Dolittle, by Hugh Lofting; Wonderful 
Adventures of Nils, by Selma Lagerlof; 
Joan of Are, by L. M. Boutet De Monvel; 
Rebecea of Sunnybrook Farm, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin; Man Without a Country. 
by Edward Everett Hale; Understood 
Betsy, by Dorothy Canfield; Dog of Flan- 


‘ders, by Ouida. 


Mother’s Helpers 
MARJORIE DILLON 


When Mother’s busy cleaning, 
Sometimes she lets me run 

The shiny vacuum sweeper, 
And that means lots of fun. 


My puppy starts a-barking, 
And chases it with vim; 

He thinks that awful monster _ 
Is coming after him. 


He’s certain it will gobble 
His stubby tail or ear; 

But oh, he’s brave and fearless, 
And dares it to come near! 


So puppy barks and capers, 
The sweeper hums—I puff— 
Till Mother says, My goodness, 

It’s plenty clean enough. 


We've worked so hard to to help hes, 
And now it would be fine 

To go and play—since puppy | 
Has saved his life and mine. 


Pa 
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Symbolism on a Christmas Card 


The Christmas card—above—of. Milton 
T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa., founder of the 
Religious Arts Guild, possesses such gen- 
eral interest that consent was obtained to 
have it appear in THE Reeister. Designed 
by Woldemar H. Ritter, secretary of the 
Religious Arts Guild, the card carries a 
“message of good will overstepping the 
bounds of race and creed. Its symbolism 


is conceived in naive, medieval spirit. The 
Ship of the Church, for example, is threat- 
ened by a truly horrid sea-monster— 
whether Humanism or Fundamentalism, 
let the reader or the Editor of Tur Rec- 
ISTER interpret for himself, But, more 
important, the stars in the American firma- 
ment typify practically every important 
spiritual pioneer movement the country 


has known—Spanish and French missions, 
Anglican and Quaker, Pilgrim and Puritan, 
Lutheran and Moravian, Presbyterian 
and Dutch Reformed, Baptist and Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist and Unitarian; 
surely this is a seasonable catholic 
message. Peace on earth and good will 
among men of diverse faiths. 


E.R. 8. 


Personals 


Frank Leslie Simpson has been elected 
grand master of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons in Massachusetts. He is a layman 
in the Unitarian Church of Lynn, Mass., 
‘and in his new office he succeeds Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, the minister of that 
church. » 


The chapter of the Alpha Tau Omega 
Fraternity at the University of Oregon . 
last year initiated a “go-to-church” Sun- 
day. They attend the First Unitarian 
Church in Eugene, Ore., of which their 
brother, Rey. Frank Fay Eddy, is the min- 
ister. This year, on December 6, Mr. Eddy 
preached to them on “Young America. and 
the Next Twenty-five Years.” 


Many members of Channing Church in 
Newton, Mass., who remember Mrs. Eliza- 
beth T. Miles when she worshiped there, 
sent greetings to her in honor of her one- 
hundredth birthday, December 5. She 
lives at Forest Glen, Md. 


Oscar H. Nelson, who was chosen mayor 
of Newburyport, Mass., at the recent elec- 
tion, is a member of the Unitarian Church 
in Néwburyport. He is an associate judge 
of the Newburyport District Court. 


Miss Marion Fisher, formerly of the staff 


of the People’s Church (Unitarian) in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is now parish. assistant 
in the Universalist Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League chapter 
of the First Church in Salem, Mass., has 
elected to membership Charles Hewett, 
executive of the North Shore Council of 
Boy Scouts. 


Miss Helen ©. McCleary, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches, has made the following engage- 
ments to repeat her interpretation of 
Margaret Deland’s story, “Where the La- 
borers Are Few,” before Alliance branches 
in Massachusetts: January 6, Attleboro; 
January 11, Second Church, Brookline; 
January 19, Channing Church, Dorchester ; 
March 8, Brockton. Miss McCleary offers 
this interpretation at short notice to any 
Alliance branch which has an emergency 
date to fill. 


To Broadcast from Pasadena 


Beginning in January, the Union Liberal 
Church of Pasadena, Calif., will broadcast 
its church service regularly once a month 
through the second most powerful station 
on the Pacific Coast, that owned and con- 
trolled by the Pasadena Star-News. 


From Station WNBH 


The Unitarian Church in New Bedford, 
Mass., will broadcast its two services each 
Sunday for the remainder of the church 
year. The hours are 11 a.m. and 4.30 p.m.; 
the station is WNBH, and the wave length 
is 248 meters. \ 


Plant 225 Christmas Trees 


Costumed as foresters in capes and caps 
of Lincoln green, a long procession of boys 
and girls singing Christmas carols marched 
down the main street of Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, on the afternoon of December 11 
on their way to the woods in Antioch 
Glen. At the head of the procession was 
borne a symbolic Christmas tree decorated 
in the traditional fashion, while behind it 
trooped the children, each carrying a small, 
living evergreen tree. Arriving at the 
Glen, the children listened to a_ short 
speech by President Arthur E. Morgan of 
Antioch College, and then planted 225 
trees in the prepared soil. This custom 
is to become an annual one, and at the 
fifth year each child who plants a tree 
will be allowed to take home a larger tree 
for his own Christmas celebration. The 
idea originated with T. F. Laist, director 
of research in wood and wood products 
at Antioch College. 
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They Join the Church 


After mission meetings in Louisville, Dr. 
Bradley preaches 


Fifteen persons joined the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Louisville, Ky., on the 
Sunday following a six-day mission in 
that city, for which Dr. Preston Bradley 
of the People’s Church in Chicago, IIL, 
was the preacher. The Mission was con- 
ducted in the First Church, with the co- 
operation of the Clifton Unitarian Church, 
November 29 to December 4. Rev. Lon R. 
Call of the First Church sends this re- 
port of the meetings: 

“Letters announcing the event were 
mailed to 2,500 persons about two weeks 
in advance, and, later, invitations were 
sent to the same persons and about four 
hundred more. The names and addresses 
of these persons were secured from their 
Unitarian friends and from the published 
lists of public-school teachers and univer- 
sity students. 

“The attendance upon the mission was 
as follows: Sunday morning (regular sery- 
ice), 275; Sunday evening (opening of 
the mission), 365; Monday evening, 310; 
Tuesday evening, 386; Wednesday eve- 
ning, 320; Thursday evening, 412; Friday 
evening, 370. The total attendance for the 
seven times that Dr. Bradley preachéd was 
2.488, an average of 348. The total at- 
tendance for the six mission meetings was 
2,163, an average of 365. The largest con- 
gregation assembled Thursday evening, 
when the subject was ‘Are Religion and 
Science Enemies?’ The Friday evening 
“service probably would have been much 
larger but for inclement weather. 

“In addition to the mission services and 
the Sunday morning sermon, Dr. Bradley 
addressed three hundred men at the weekly 
luncheon of the Rotary Club, made an ad- 
dress over the radio station WHAS, 
spoke to sixty-five women at a luncheon 
of the Women’s Alliance, to seventy men 
at a supper of the Laymen’s League, and 
forty young people at a meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

“The cards upon which those who found 
themselves sympathetic toward our aims 
and ideals were asked to write their names 
were filled in by a score of persons. Fif- 
teen joined the church the following Sun- 
day morning, and others will join later. 
The question cards, also, were useful, and 
as many questions were asked as there 
was time to answer. 

“Mission publicity was given by means 
of letters, invitations, newspaper notices, 
and advertisements. A large sign was 
placed on the Wayside Pulpit, giving each 
day the subject of that evening. The na- 
tional Laymen’s League sent hymn books 
and literature, and made several sugges- 
tions which were followed. The mission 
was financed by contributions from the 
constituents of the two churches. The 
only collection was taken the last evening 
and given to Dr. Bradley as an hono- 
rarium. 

“The mission has done much to spread 
the ideals of our church in the community, 
to increase friendliness among both lib- 
erals and conservatives, to demonstrate the 
fact that churches acting as units unto 
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themselves can successfully conduct a mis- 
sion, and to unify the Unitarians: of the 
Louisville churches.” 


In Pittsburgh Twenty-five Years 


Dr. L: Walter Mason has been minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the last twenty-five years. 
Twenty-five members of the church who 
were members of the congregation twenty- 
five years ago were in the receiving line 
with Dr. and Mrs. Mason at a reception in 
honor of the anniversary, held Novem- 
ber 138. , 

Dr. L. O. Grondahl, president of the 
board of trustees, presented Dr. Mason 
with the satisfied mortgage on the church 
and announced that all indebtedness had 
been paid. Norman W. Storer, on behalf 
of the congregation, presented Dr. and Mrs. 


DR. L. WALTER MASON 


Mason with a beautiful silver service ap- 
propriately engraved. Rev. Dilworth Lup- 
ton of the First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, gave the address of the eve- 
ning. Bishop Alexander Mann of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Dr. Samuel H. 
Goldensen of the Reform Jewish Syn- 
agogue, Dr. W. W. T. Duncan of the 
Hmory Methodist: Episcopal Chureh, and 
Dr. Carl W. Petty of the First Baptist 
Church, gave words of greeting from thei 
congregations, speaking in glowing terms 
of Dr. Mason’s service to liberal religion 
in Pittsburgh. 

A telegram from Dr. Samuel A Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and letters from ministers and 
laymen from coast to coast were received 
by Dr. Mason and the board of trustees. 
Among the letters was one from the Uni- 
tarian Church of .Gloucester, Mass., of 
which Dr. Mason was pastor before coming 
to Pittsburgh. 


Young people must imitate. If they 
can be inspired to search out and to imi- 
tate greatness, their lives will surmount 
the commonplaceness that surrounds them. 
—Antioch Notes. 
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Mr. Taylor is Installed; 


Dr. Speight Gives Sermon 


Rey. Harry Taylor was installed as min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Society of 
Manchester, N.H., on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 6. The charge to the people was 
delivered by Rev. George Patterson, field 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The prayer and Scripture reading 
were given by Rey. Wilton E. Cross, of 
Franklin, N.H. Rey. Otto Lyding, of 
Nashua, N.H., gave the prayer of installa- 
tion. Mr. Taylor was welcomed to Man- 
chester by Rey. Stoddard Lane, minister of 
the Congregational Church and president 
of the Manchester Ministerial Association 
Rey. Earl C. Davis, of Concord, N.H., gave 
the welcome on behalf of the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association. The charge 
to the minister was delivered by Prof. 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Tufts College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, delivered the sermon, and 
took for his text John xiy.12: “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do, shall he do 
also, and greater works than these shall 
he do.” Dr. Speight opened his sermon by 
referring to the golden age of the past 
as pictured in the opening pages of the 
Old Testament, and the golden age of the 
future as pictured in the last pages of the 
New Testament. This might be used as 
typical of two opposite philosophies of life 
that appeared all down history. One of 
these philosophies harked back to the past 
and saw no great hope for the future 
through human endeavor. The other saw 
the past and the present only as indica- 
tions of a still more glorious future that 
might be wrought by man’s co-operation 
and sacrificial labor. He wished to pay 
tribute to the great work performed for the 
eause of liberal Christianity outside the 
Onitarian movement. One ought, he said 
to welcome contributions to progress from 
whatever source they come. Dr. Speight 
ended his sermon by pointing out that it 
was a spirit leading to faith and sacrificial 
service like that of Jesus that would alone 
make possible the promised “greater 
works.” If the Manchester church and its 
new minister together worked in that 
spirit, they would undoubtedly go on to 
great and still greater things. 

George A. Fracker, president of the 
Church, duly installed the minister on be- 
half of the congregation, and assured Mr. 
Taylor of the church’s loyal support. ‘The 
large building was almost filled with 
people, and a large number of ministers of 
all denominations was in attendance. 


A Great Dutch Liberal 
(Continued from page 1251) 
Roessingh is “Het Modernisme in Neder- 
land” (Haarlem, 1922). A translation of 
this book into a Wht be extremely 

worth while. 

A great scholar has pean away, but 
his name shall be held in affectionate 
remembrance. Requiescat in pace. 

W. J. Huizinea. 


MBADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
MbpaADVILLE, Pa. . fa 
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Edward Everett Hale Chapel is Dedicated 


He was “truth seeker, Good Samaritan, and peacemaker” 


HE CHAPEL in the First Church in 

Boston, Mass., was rededicated to the 
memory of Edward Everett Hale at a 
special service on Sunday afternoon, 
December 13. The interior of the chapel 
has been reconstructed to contain the 
memorials formerly housed in the South 
Congregational Church, of which Dr. Hale 
was the loved and honored minister for 
more than a half-century, and which merged 
its organization with that of the First 
Church last spring. It was in accordance 
with the terms of union of the two 
ehurches that the Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel was constituted. In its chaste 
and simple art it stands as a symbol of 
the spiritual heritage which “Dr. Hale’s 
church” brings to the society of the First 
Church. ; ; 

Rey. Edward Cummings, minister emer- 
itus of the First Church, who was Dr. 
Hale’s assistant and later his successor, 
gave the address of dedication. Dr. Charles 
E. Park, the minister, conducted the serv- 
ice. The service began at three o’clock 
by the natural light of day that streamed 
down through the skylights at the top of 
the steep-pitched roof. Later, immediately 
after the responsive sentences of dedica- 
tion and when the daylight was fast fad- 
ing, the interior of the chapel was il- 
luminated by the electric lamps, and the 
congregation rose to sing Dr. Hale’s hymn, 
“O Father, take the new-built shrine.” 

Mr. Cummings began his address by char- 
acterizing the statue of Dr. Hale in the 
Boston Public Garden as “very bad’ and 
asserting, out of his close association with 
the noted minister, that Dr. Hale had not 
wished to be commemorated in bronze, 
and that he preferred a church to any 
other kind of memorial.. Mr. Cummings 
continued: “Suppose now we were to in- 
scribe on a tablet for the guidance of 
future generations some of the things 
which this Hale Memorial chapel must 
stand for if it is to stand for Dr. Hale, if 
it is to be a fitting memorial in keeping 
with his character and perpetuating his 
work as well as hisname. This is the way 
I think the tablet would have to read: 


“Hate MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


CHAPEL OF THE TRUTH-SHEKERS, 
THE GOOD SAMARITANS, THE 
PEACEMAKERS 


A WEEK-DAY CHAPEL 
A MBETING-HOUSE 
A WORKSHOP 
A RELIGIOUS CLUB 
A FAMILY CIRCLE 
A SPIRITUAL HOME 


CHAPEL OF YOUTH, OF OPTIMISM, OF JOY 


- CHAPEL OF PATRIOTISM 
AND DEMOCRACY 


DEDICATED 
TO THE GOSPEL OF JESUS, 
THE RELIGION OF OUR FATHER 


PURPOSE 


To pur Gop’s COUNTRY 
.ON THE MAP 
To MAKE THE KINGDOM oF GoD 
. COME ON BARTH” 


Then Mr. Cummings touched on Dr. 
Hale's life and labors as “a truth-seeker, 


> 


-a Good Samaritan, and a peacemaker,” 


and showed the correspondence of Dr. 
Hale’s ideals and methods with the de- 
scription of the chapel which he would 
inscribe on this tablet. As a truth-seeker, 
Dr. Hale hated a lie, especially a theolog- 
ical or ecclesiastical lie. ‘“For him there 
was no conflict of religion and science, of 
revealed truth with scientific truth, of the 
sacred with the profane... . He believed, 
just as Jesus did, that the daily bread 
of life is made from the grains of truth, 
and that the only way to have more and 
more abundant life is to keep planting the 
best grain, and keep reaping the harvest. 
He believed, as Jesus did, that truth is 
the spiritual capital which the past en- 
trusts to the present to be invested for 
the benefit of the future, and that the 
worst enemies of God and man and truth 
and religion are the unprofitable stewards 
who are so afraid of God and his truth 
that instead of investing what they have 
productively and getting more in return, 
they wrap their talents in theological 
napkins and bury them in ecclesiastical 
dogmas, and proceed to ... persecute as 
heretics the truth-seekers, who venture 
to go about the great business of using the 
truth they have to produce more truth.” 

“Dr. Hale was even better known as a 
Good Samaritan,’ Mr. Cummings con- 
tinued. “I doubt if any man ever started 
more philanthropic enterprises than he 
did.” But, said the speaker, Dr. Hale was 
probably most widely known as a patriot 
and a peacemaker. 

“Tt is a good combination,’ Mr. Cum- 
mings said. “He showed that it is entirely 
possible to be a 100 per cent. American 
patriot and a 100 per cent. world patriot 
at the same time, and that being a 100 per 
cent. world patriot is the only way to be 
a 100 per cent. American.” In American 
sacred history, Mr. Cummings added, Dr. 
Hale will be among the Major Prophets, 
“the prophet of the World Court, of the 
United. States of Europe, and of the united 
nations of the world, which he regarded 
as the political counterpart of the family 
Kingdom of God on earth.” 

Mr. Cummings’ address sparkled with 
humor drawn from memories of Dr. Hale. 
Once the sexton of the South Congrega- 
tional Church suggested that the sign in 
front of the church should read: “Meals 
served at all hours of the day and night.” 
“Put it on,’ said Dr. Hale, “put it on.... 
That suits me perfectly. I have always 
wanted this church called the Exeter Club 
[the church was at Exeter and Newbury 
Streets], and I have always said that 
when the time comes that more people 
do not use this place week days than come 
on Sundays, it will be time to close this 
church.” Mr. Cummings declared that Dr. 
Hale would rather have this chapel used 
for basket-ball games than it should be 
“spick and span,” “permeated with the 
stuffy odor of sanctity,” and used only for 
formal services and stately ceremonies. 
That would be a fitting memorial for some 
saints, but not for “our St. Edward.” 

The chapel is a Gothic interior, with 
steep-pitched roof, heavy but graceful oak 
trusses, and walls of dark oak paueling, 
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The architect in charge was R. Clipston 
Sturgis, and the woodwork was done by 
Irving and Casson, both of Boston. 

The First Church stands on the corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. On 
the wall of the Hale Chapel, opposite the 
Marlborough Street end, have been placed 
the Pierpont windows from the South Con- 
gregational Church, which were given 
by Julia Pierpont Morgan in memory 
of her father, Rey. John Pierpont Morgan 
of the old Hollis Street Church, grand- 
father of J. Pierpont Morgan. (At an 
earlier day, the Hollis Street Church was 
merged with the South Congregational 
Society.) These windows are reproductions 
in art glass of Jesus and the woman of 
Samaria at the well. On the right of 
these center windows is the Barney Cory 
window, the gift of his daughter, Jennie 
Louise Tyler. It pictures the faithful 
servant of Christ’s parable who made good 
use of his five talents. On the left of the 
Pierpont windows has been installed the 
Harriet Fabens Mansfield window, which 
represents Jesus and Jairus’s daughter. 
At this end is a small platform with a 
pulpit for the services that will be con- 
ducted in the chapel. By the side of a 
near-by doorway is a bust of Dr. Hale, 
and above the door is a copy of Holman 
Hunt’s famous painting, “The Light of the 
World.” 

At the opposite end of the chapel, there 
has been placed a screen and carved panel- 
ing, with two doors, one leading to a small 
library and the other to the Marlborough 
Street entrance. Here has been hung the 
painting of “The Nativity’ by Dr. Hale’s 
daughter, Ellen Day Hale. : 


Dr. Van Schaick to Preach 


The preacher at the 12.15 p.m. services 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
week, Tuesday to Thursday, inclusive, will 
be the Rev. John Van Schaick, Jr., D.D., 
Editor of the Universalist Leader. Dr. 
Van Schaick was for a time pastor of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York, and at another time pastor of the 
Chureh of our Father, in Washington, 
D.C. For two years he served with the 
American Red Cross for Belgium, and was 
also representative for Holland with the 
Rockefeller Foundation War Relief. While 
in Washington, Dr. Van Schaick was presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Board of 
Education. He has written several books, 
among them “Cruising Around a Changing 
World.” 

There will be the customary organ re- 
cital on Monday at 12.15, given by Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, and a Vesper Service 
of music and prayer on Wednesday at 
4.30 p.m., conducted by the minister, Dr. 
Speight. There will be no service on Fri- 
day, January 1. 


Minnesota Youth in Rally 


A rally for the Unitarian young people 
of Minnesota will be held at Unity Church 
in St. Paul, December 30. There will be 
an afternoon meeting with speakers of 
interest, a dinner, and a program of re- 
ports from the young people, followed by 
a social evening of dancing and games. 
Members of the Ulysses Club of Unity 
Church are making the plans, 
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What. They Said 


rhe Christian tRectter 


about the Deda Mission 


CHARLES JOY 


Minister in the Dedham Church 


ARLY in the autumn a. successful 

Catholic mission was held in Dedham, 
Mass., and another in Norwood, a neigh- 
boring town. The churches were crowded 
to the doors. 
ported the missions many of them at great 
effort and sacrifice attending every meet- 
ing during the week. 

Soon after, on November 15, a Unitarian 
mission began in the First Church of 
Dedham. A comparison was inevitable. 
There were, of course, in the beginning 
the doubters, the pessimists. It can’t be 
done! Not in Dedham! You may get a 
handful of loyal souls to attend the meet- 
ings, but it is absurd to think that our 
people will be willing to give up their 
evenings of bridge, their theater parties, 
their movies, their radios, and their 
various engagements, to support a series 
of religious meetings with no special at- 
tractions in music or thrills. You haven’t 
forgotten, have you, that the Men’s Club 
is going to have on Monday night a Har- 
vard professor to talk with pictures of 
some roving band of adventurous pirates 
down in the South Seas? You haven’t 
forgotten, have you, that the Woman’s 
Club is haying on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day nights its annual theatricals, one of 
the biggest social events in the year in 
Dedham? You know, some of our own 
people are in the cast. Why did you 
choose this particular week? In any case, 
I hope the meetings will not last more 
than an hour, so that we can have our 
bridge afterwards. These were the com- 
ments. 

And then came Rey. Miles Hanson with 
six addresses about religion. The first im- 
pression that many persons had of him was 
a bit disappointing. Small of stature, 
rather frail in appearance, he had none of 
the physical dimensions of the usual orator. 


And when he began to speak in his quiet, 


simple, unaffected way, almost homely in 
his modes of expression, there were some 
who said to themselves: “I don’t believe 
I can stand six nights of this.” Being 
there, however, they had to make the best 
of it for that one night, and so they set- 
tled back to listen. They had come to 
hear pulpit eloquence. Instead they found 
themselves listening to a man who might 
have been chatting with them before an 
open fire in their own homes. At any rate, 
they thought, he is an easy man to listen 
to, and he is saying some things that seem 
to me profoundly true in a simple, earnest, 
straightforward way. Then as the minutes 
passed by, they began to realize that in 
some mysterious way this preacher was 
playing stirring music on their heart- 
strings. Before he had sat down on that 
first night he had captured his audience. 
Some of them had come to that first 
iwneeting because their minister had asked 
them to, and because they were loyal to 
the church. After the first meeting they 
came because they could not stay away. 
“T have never heard a speaker who im- 
pressed me more with his sincerity than 
* Mr. Hanson,” said one. “I haye never 


The faithful devotedly sup-. 


heard our faith more clearly expressed in 
simple words,” said another. “So simple 
and withal so deep, so spiritual, so direct, 
so sincere,” everyone exclaimed. But his 
power was best summed up in the phrase 
of one regular attendant, who quietly said: 
“He is in possession of the secret.” 

After the first night, the success of the 
meetings was assured. Of course, not all 
the credit can go to Mr. Hanson. Kenneih 
McDougall and Newton Lincoln for the 
Laymen’s League did splendid work in or- 
ganizing and arranging the meetings, and 
Louis Schalk’s singing was. filled with a 
fine spirit of consecration, which made a 
deep impression upon many. A number of 
active committees gave the most thorough 
co-operation to all the suggested plans. 
But everything centered in Mr. Hanson’s 
preaching. The warmth of his heart, the 
clarity of his thought, the directness of 
his personal appeal, gave character and 
impressiveness to the week. 

It is impossible to set down on paper 
the result of such a week of communion 
with high thoughts and lofty ideals. “Of 
those who came to the meetings with me,” 
writes a parishioner, “one was a person 
quite prejudiced against Unitarianism, an- 
other was a Roman Catholic, and a third 
a woman who seldom attends any 
church. All were much interested, and 
expressed themselves as being most im- 
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pressed by the services and all that was 
said.” A number of people from neighbor- 
ing towns came every night, and were very 
grateful for all the help they received. 
Here are some of the comments of men 
and -women who attended the meetings: 
“The healing atmosphere of the mission 
will remain with me always and verily I 
needed it”; “Words cannot express the 
uplift and inspiration I received from the 
meetings”; “All this last year a great 
shadow has been over me—but I am sure 
what I have experienced this last week 
helps me to bear my burden”; “My whole 
life seems to be filled with beautiful 

(Continued on page 1269) 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ai Rss following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. ey render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- . 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE: 

COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 

Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
By gaa minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
-B. 80. 
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“EVOLUTION AND RELIGION.” 
Christmas presents. 


DISCUSSING. 


16 BEACON STREET 


A TIMELY CHRISTMAS PRESENT — 


No book of the.season is more timely than Dr. Sunderland’s just published 
Thousands of copies should be used for 
It treats popularly but with ample learning, cour- 
teously but without gloves, THE SUBJECT WHICH THE WHOLE NATION IS 
Be sure to send copies to your Liberal friends, and to hun- 
dreds of your Orthodox and Fundamentalist friends. 

Postpaid, $1.65 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


*“‘A Real Achievement’’ 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. ai 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 


writing about “Jesus the Man,” says: 


“I greatly enjoyed reading it. Naturally, here and there in it are points to 
which one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to 
which all scholars would object, and the vivid, dramatic narrative carries one 
ne with ever deepening interest. You have succeeded in making Jesus 


intel 


gible as an historical figure, and that is a real achievement.” 


Of course, you expect to read this.book some time. 
: . Price $2.50 
From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of check, or 


sent C.O.D. upon request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City 
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thoughts, after this week of blessedness, 
and God seems very near to me”; “It will 
help us to meet the problems that are ever 
confronting us”; “Our spiritual nature was 
deepened and strenetliened”’: “T wish you 
had been in the vestibule and seen the 
expressions, the brightness and light that 
came into many faces as we greeted 
them. I feel it is only the beginning of 
the good results.” It makes one wonder 
if the sawdust trail and the spectacular 
accompaniments of the usual evangelistic 
meeting are at all necessary for the re- 
freshment and invigoration of the spiritual 
life. Without any of these things, the 
Same results have been Soegte in Ded- 
ham. f 

One of our people writes that “it has 
made all of our own flock seem so near 
each other—just like one family. It has 
brought out great love.” And another 
writes that we have come closer together 
as a people, and closer to the others in 
our town. 
_ I bring this varied testimony lest re- 
ports of the success of the Dedham mission 
be thought to emanate from a minister’s 
ungrounded enthusiasm. Here we have, 
not the word of the Laymen’s League, 
eager to spread the news of successful 
activities, nor the word of a minister, 
eager to believe that his church is growing 
in spiritual strength, but the word of the 
laymen and laywomen who have no natu- 
ral prejudice to bias their judgment. 


One thing the mission demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of many persons. A series 
of religious meetings, without ‘‘side-shows” 
of any kind, can successfully compete with 
bridge parties and ‘“‘movies’” and enter- 
tainments.. Indeed, many of our regular 
attendants were sorry when the meetings 
were over, and one man said that he felt 
quite lost on the Saturday evening follow- 
ing the mission. Something had gone out- 
of his life to which for six nights he had pe- 
come accustomed. Another explained it, 
when she said: “Mr. Hanson is one that 
one misses when he is gone.” 

It seems to be the general feeling of 
the church that we ought to have more 
of these missions, not one next week, as 
one parishioner enthusiastically suggested, 
but! perhaps one every year. A friend 
says: “Some day I hope there may be a 
repetition of the week,—I mean repetition 
literally. It cannot be bettered.” 

' How, then, shall we sum it all up? 


Again let me use the words of others. 


“The best thing that ever came to Ded- 
ham,” says a friend from another church. 
“The most wonderful week in the history 
of the church,” says a friend from within 
the church. Should not a minister be 
grateful? 


Students Pa Unitarian Club 


Unitarian students attending the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota have organized a Uni- 
tarian Club of the University of Minnesota. 
Miss Nanele Kees of Unity Church in St. 
Paul has been elected secretary. Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, minister of Unity 
Church, led the first discussion of. the 
club on December 2. 
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Peace Study Conference at Washington 


Sends notable and specific message to churches 


N EPOCH-MAKING EVENT in the 

history of the modern church was the 
gathering of the representatives of some 
thirty denominations in Washington, 
December 1 to 3, to discuss such questions 
as “What are the churches of America go- 
ing to do about war? What bearing have 
the Christian spirit and teachings upon 
the matter? Have the churches any dis- 
tinctive message about war and any pro- 
gram for establishing permanent peace?’ 
Besides the churches, such organizations 
as the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., the Federal 
Council of Churches, and the Missionary 
Boards were represented. An issue so 
fundamental to the Christian religion was 
raised that denominational barriers dis- 
appeared and bishops and clergymen, lay- 
men (including some Roman Catholic lay- 
men) and laywomen, all the way from the 
Greek Orthodox Church to the Society of 
Friends, from the Southern Baptists to the 
Unitarians, reasoned together for three 
days and reached extraordinarily harmo- 
nious and progressive conclusions. 

The Conference was opened by a letter 
addressed to it by President Coolidge, 
which expressed his “deep interest in the 
spirit and purpose of the Conference.” The 
general sessions were presided over in a 
very able, firm, and kindly fashion by 
Bishop MacDowell of the Methodist Church. 
Immediately upon assembling, the subject 
for study was divided, in accordance with 
a most complete and impartial syllabus, 
into three main topics, and the gathering 
was advised to break up into three groups 
according to the special interests of those 
present. The first group considered the 
Christian ideals and attitude toward war; 
the second group, what the churches ought 
to do; and the third group, the programs 
of education for world peace. 

Rooms in the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church were assigned to each group, 
and there the discussions were carried on. 
At the beginning and at the end of each 
day, the whole Conference reassembled to 
report the findings of each group to the 
whole body. Some of the older members 
of the Conference had some difficulty in 
adjusting themselves to the methods of 
absolutely free and open discussion. 
There were no set speeches. Nothing was 
cut and dried. The Findings Committee 
got at the sense of the delegates and the 
results of discussions without formal mo- 
tions. This freedom was more than justi- 
fied by the results. A real exchange of 
ideas took place, which modified and de- 
veloped the thought of all the delegates, 
revealed the grounds of difference or 
agreement, sifted the arguments and clari- 
fied the conclusions. 

The statement of Christian ideals and 
attitudes, which was the task of the first 
group, was fundamental and consumed at 
least two-thirds of the time of the Con- 
ference. The recommendations to the 
churches naturally depended upon the 


findings in regard to what the spirit and 
teachings of Jesus implied. Discussion 
became ardent as to whether all war in 
the future should be regarded as “a col- 
lective sin,” and whether a discrimination 
could be made between offensive and de- 
fensive warfare. <A very illuminating dis- 
(Continued on page 1270) 


A NEW YEAR’S SERVICE 


A very fitting pageant for the New 
Year. Very simple, but decidedly effec- 
tive. Three rehearsals are sufficient. 


Contained i in DRAMATIC SERVICES OF 
Worsurp, which has a pageant for each 
month in the year. 


“A New Year’s Service” is not published separately. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 

MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED, by woman of education, position as 
companion-housekeeper to lady living alone, 
business woman, or semi-invalid. Pleasing per- 
sonality, good cook. Box 1, Hampton, Va. 


SS 
BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium, 1912 “G” Street, North 
west, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN THACHERS’ AGBENCY, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


Character 
is the precious 
possession which 
we carry with us 
into the future 


(Continued. from page 1269) 

tinction between the use of force in police 
service and as organized violence was 
made and appended to the Message. This 
statement makes it clear that while the 
Conference was irrevocably opposed to 
war, it recognized the need and use of 
force in other ways and for the purposes 
of an international police. The conclu- 
sion was reached that “the teachings and 
spirit of Jesus show that the effective force 
for the safeguarding of human rights, the 
harmonizing of differences, and the over- 
coming of evil, is the spirit of good will.” 
The discussion again became ardent as to 
the church’s attitude toward conscientious 
objectors, and the conclusion was reached 
that “the church should recognize the right 
and duty of each individual to follow the 
guidance of his own conscience as to 
whether or not he shall participate in 
war.” 

The second group recommended specific 
actions on the part of the churches, and 
these recommendations were adopted by 
the Conference. The Message to the 
Churehes endorses the immediate entry 
of the United States into the’ World Court 
with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reser- 
vations; recommends the declaration by 
the United States that it will support the 
affirmative jurisdiction of the World 
Court; urges the co-operation of our Goy- 
ernment with other nations in securing an 
international treaty outlawing war ; recom- 
_mends the adoption by the United States 
of further co-operation with humanitarian 
and other commissions of the League of 
Nations and the official entry of the United 
States into the League of Nations. 

The third group recommended the ap- 
pointment of a Continuation Committee 
which should circulate “the Message to 
the Churches” adopted by the Conference, 
invite each communion to take official 
action, and develop a program of training 
for children and youth to find ways in 
which the gospel of good will can be ap- 
plied to racial and international relations. 
“An effective program of education for 
peace must be thoroughly integrated with 
the whole process of education.” 

It is expected that the work of the Con- 
ference will result in the nation-wide dis- 
cussion in the churches of these matters, 
which will result in such understanding 
and resolution on the part of the churches 
as will in itself prove an effective means 
toward peace. 

The Unitarian representatives at Wash- 
ington were Dr. Samuel A. Bliot, Dr. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


| THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK | 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuzrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrectors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Anitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 

* and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEvEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curoaco, Sr. Louis, 8an FRanoisoo 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country | 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exrta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
: 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Contributions for our children’s Christmas festivities 


may be sent to the above address or to Edward J. Sam- 
son, Treas., 19 Congress Street, Boston. 


Cartes L. DaNormManpip, President 
53 State Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location, 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, and opportunities 
for field work. It will expand its curriculum 
and adapt its teaching to the varied needs of in- 
dividuals and the growing demands of the 
churches. 

Winter quarter begins at Meadville, January 
5; Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President, 


F, C. SourHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locss, President. E. A. Caunca, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. re ementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. eal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Jan. 12. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


U. G. B. Pierce, Dr. John H. Lathrop, and 
Charles H. Strong. Dr. Eliot served on 
the Commission that arranged for the 
meeting and drafted the syllabus, Mr. 
Strong on the Business Committee, and Dr. 
Lathrop on the Committee on Findings. 
As a final comment, it may be stated that 


all concerned, whether radicals or con- 
servatives, were profoundly gratified with 
the findings of the Conference, and went 
away feeling that a gréat step had been 
taken toward rousing the Christian con- 
science and formulating a definite pro- 
gram of concerted action. 
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And the Parente Help 


Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge, parish admin- 
istrator of the First Parish in Dorchester, 
Mass., and director of religious education 
in that church, explained the course used 
in his school, to the meeting of the Greater 
Boston, Mass., branch of the Ministerial 
Union at its meeting November 30. Mr. 
Rutledge has described these lessons in 
Tue Recistrer. They are based on the 
training and directing of the inherited ten- 
dencies in humanity. The whole school 
studies one subject on a Sunday, the treat- 
ment being suited to the different grades. 
The co-operation of parents is very grati- 
fying. Mr. Rutledge’s presentation aroused 


“much interest and prompted some ques- ° 


tions from the ministers. 3 


A New Locarno and More Peace 
(Continued from page 1248). 


frame of mind. The Old World has real- 
ized, by bitter experience, the dangers of 
the beginning of a European war from a 
Balkan squabble. It has realized the great 
pacification that can be accomplished at a 
conference of Locarno. There is no reason 
why the benefits of a peace-making con- 
ference among the large powers should 
not be extended to the smaller powers. 
There is every reason to hope that such a 
conference will be extended even before 
the commission of inquiry shall have ended 
its labors. 
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Fort Couiins, CoL.—The chapter of the 
Laymen’s League is devoting its season 
program to a study of the local community. 
Rey. Ernest C. Smith, the minister, who 
also has charge of the Unitarian Church 
in Greeley, delivered the principal address 


on December 6 at the Elks’ memorial 
service. 


The prohibition unit has taken measures 
for preventing the abuse of the sacra- 
mental wine privilege by Jewish religious 
organizations. There is to be an author- 
ized list of bona fide rabbis, who alone will 
be allowed to purchase the wine, and a 
check will be placed on the amount that 
can be withdrawn. 


Locarno 1925 


(Continued from page 1253) 


time has come when the cause of interna- 
tional peace can be seen in its right pro- 
portions. Peace between nations must be 
made by nations, through their responsible 
representatives. It is not an affair that 
can be properly handled by individuals. 

Our rejoicing to-day is not over an as- 
sured victory for Peace. It is that the 
governments of the civilized nations have 
at last come to see that war is not only 
an evil, but an unnecessary evil. The tide 
has turned, and we can feel that the most 
influential statesmen are with us and not 
against us. Peace on earth is not only 
good religion—it is good sense. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 
The Women’s Alliance, 


The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


OUR HERITAGE OF FAITH 


By Paul Revere Frothingham 


The Sermon delivered at the Centenary Celebration 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Brochure, printed in two colors, 60 cents postpaid. Boxed 85 cents postpaid. 
This sermon was the clarion call of the Centenary meetings—a review of 


the accomplishments of the first century of Unitarianism in America and the 


prophecy for the future. 


This sermon is a thoughtful, impressive utterance. 


It is one that contains deep warnings, but breathes encouragement and cheer. 


It is an excellent brochure, 


artistically designed, that you will read with en- 


joyment, and that will make an acceptable gift for your Unitarian or Orthodox 
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~ 
“That daughter of mine wants a car of 


her own for Christmas.” “Are you going 
to give itto her?” “Idon’t know. I doubt 
whether I can afford one that’ she’ll ac- 
cept.”—Life. 


“Have you a circulating library?” “No, 
ma’am; but I can show you some nice 
revolving bookcases.” 


Employer: “Late again; have you ever 
done anything on time?” Clerk: “I bought 
a car.”—De Laval Monthly. 


Robinson: “Are you aware that there 
were at least two Englishmen to every 
Scotsman in the war?” McPherson: “Oo, 
ay; juist as there was at Bannockburn !” 
—Punch. 


A small boy entered the village tailor 
shop and said: “Mr. Snip, will you please 
let father have some patterns of good. 
strong cloth?” “Why, certainly, my boy,” 
said Mr. Snip with a beaming smile. 
“What does your father want them for— 
suit, trousers, overcoat, or what?” “I 
think,” said the boy, ‘the wants ’em to nail 
up the creeper.”—London Opinion. 


Dr. James Black went to preach in a 
country church in Scotland. “Hae ye your 
sermon written?’ asked. the beadle. On 
Dr. Black replying that it was even so, the 
beadle exclaimed, ‘I’m rale gled, because 
when thae folks come wi’ paper, ye ken 
they’ll stop when that stops; but when 
thae hae nae paper ava, the Almichty 
Himsel’ disna ken when they’re likely to 
feenish.” 


Reverend Dr. Robert Horton was once 
a guest in the home of Dr. George A. 
Gordon, who tells the following incident: 


“Dr. Horton was the sternest kind of a’ 


teetotaler, and innocently enough Mrs. 
Gordon had grapefruit for breakfast, 


properly qualified by sugar and sherry..- 


Dr. Horton made no inquiries, offered no 
protest; but, as he was finishing the 
delicious fruit, then new to him, he turned 
to his hostess and asked: ‘Mrs. Gordon, is 
this the natural flavor of the fruit?” 


A Seottish minister, according to Dr. 
George A. Gordon, was being questioned 
by a member of his Bible class, and called 
upon to show the justice of God, first, in 
foreordaining the course of the world, 
and all human actions, good and bad alike, 
and second, in making a distinction among 
the mere creatures of His will, and send- 
ing, as Burns says, “ane to heaven and ten 
to hell,” replied: “You must understand 
that the Almighty in His publie and ju- 
dicial capacity is obliged to do many things 
that in a private and personal capacity He 
would be ashamed to do.” 


Two Cornish miners coveted a cow 
which belonged to a neighbor and laid 
plans to steal it. On their chosen night, 
it happened that a traveling player with 
a trained bear had asked for and obtained 
lodging at the neighbor’s house. The 
owner put the cow in a shed in order to 
give the bear the run of the barn. The 
thieves arrived; one went to secure the 
cow, while the other watched. A clamor 
of eries and blows came from the barn. 
The noise filled the night, and the lookout 
cried, “Hae gotten ’im, Tam?” The horror 
of the unknown was in Tam’s voice as he 
replied: “Hae gooten ’im? Nay! Hes got- 


ten I!”—Hverybody’s Magazine. 
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EACH YEAR IT IS EASIER 


Practice in giving makes for perfection. 
Last year our Churches, Alliances, Min- 
isters, Laymen were in such good form 
that they gave $14,977.84 for pensions. 
So sixty aged ministers on our list got a 
little better than $600 to help them live 
the healthy and simple life. Why not 
raise it to $2.00 a day this year? Is 
this too much for your own minister 
when he begins to grow old? Send con- 
tributions to the Treasurer. 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass, Tel. *Man 1783 


Verbatim Reporting. 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
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ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Churches and 


Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 
from us 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromeld St., Boston 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten’s 


widely discussed sermons 
The Evolution of Religion 
The Appeal of Fundamentalism 
Modernism —and Beyond - 


West Side Unitarian Laymen’s League 
550 Cathedral Parkway New York City 


Fifteen cents the copy, postpaid 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tum 
Curist1AN REGISTER. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any ‘Monday 
to the Follo Courses: 


| Rdttoriata Soe 2 ee a. |. oe 


“con Street and Audubon Road. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. . 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, —— and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M ‘Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue.. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 A.M. Church School at12 mM. Y. P. R.U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. - : 


Minister 
Minister, 
Service at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WHEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway): - 


A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and te sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
eorner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
ev, Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Hmeritus. Rev, 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister, December 27, 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent, 11 am., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. 
Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.M. Children’s Class 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper sery- 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m, Free seats at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to bs 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 


Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev, Ho 
Brown, D.D.; minister, Rev. Harold H. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s RA ecg -— 


mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
choirmaster. 
Morning Prayer with Sermon 


Week-day oka en to iriday, 1 RS, A oe 
er } 


Preacher, Decem 29-31, | Rev. 
Schaick, Jr., D.D., Editor of the U 
Leader. No service on cape. W 


Sunday, December 27, at I a oy 


